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We have been working : 
2) em er on this cata- YZ \/ 
a logue for thirty years. We SX \i)) 
Y7 fe this number to be as \Vil 


é ca—,,)] 


LOGUE AND |: 
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near the ideal Buyer's Guide as the \\ 

[vcs has ever seen. We have done |f 

our best and our assistants have done 
their utmost. to tell the TRUTH 
about everything listed herein 


Word; 


























THIS BOOK CONTAINS 


70,000 PRICES 
17,000 PICTURES 
1,000 PAGES 





Know What Your Dealer Pays 


7 book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays 

for everything. It quotes wholesale prices on 
70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 of them. 
It includes practically everything that anybody uses, 
wears or eats; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted. 
It will save the average family at least $100 per year-- 
some $500. Two million people send for this book year- 
ly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one too. 








we have been selling merchandise by mail 
Ours is the 


For 30 Years 


original catalogue business, and the greatest nail order house in the 


at about what dealers pay. 


world. 
selling everybody, treating customers fairly, and doing as we agree. 
are now numbered among our 


Two Million People customers. We carry for them a 


stock valued at 82,500,000. We employ 2,000 clerks to fill their orders. 
It requires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 
because you can rely onit. Other 


You Need This Boo catalogues are offered you, but 


Our house is the oldest and largest, and our prices 
Our guarantee is the fairest, and our recordofa 
We keep our customers. 


This enormous business has been gained and held by under- 


this one is best. 
are always the lowest. 
quarter century assures you of fair dealing. 
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We Guarantee satisfaction and. safe delivery. 

Every article in our catalogue 
is described exactly as it is. Not the slightest exagger- 
ation is ever permitted. But if anything you get 
doesn’t suit you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back 
and we will replace it. Or we will send your money 
back, and pay transportation both ways. We consider 
no expense or effort too great to avoid having one 
dissatisfied customer. 


Two Thousand Stores in One 


Two thousand average dealers together wiil not buy so 
much in a year as we. The makers who sell to us have 
no traveling expense, no credit risk, no losses, no sales- 
mento pay. They save the whole cost of selling the 
same goods to 2,000 separate stores, scattered every- 
where. The fiercest competition in America centers in 
the effort to get our trade. The prices we pay are never 
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Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 





Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 


Enclosed find 75 cents for partial postage on your 1000-page 
Buyers’ Guide No.70 
. 


Name 





«Be sare tu write very plainly.» 


Postoffice 





Counts State 
Be sure to enclose this slipin an envelope. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co., 


much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low 
enough are made in factories of our own. Is it any won- 
c« .ha* we can sell for about what common dealers pay? 

t along with a fraction of the profit charged 
by store. We have no salesmen —no selling expense 
save our catalogue. A dealer must make several times 
as much on each article to pay his expenses and live. 
Our expense is but a small percentage when spread over 
sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 

We simply combine the buying and sélling of two 
thousand average stores. We save the wasteful methods 
that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the 
saving to you. This ig the modern method of business, 
and the buying of the 20th century will be done more 
and more by mail. In this way we are now saving our 
customers from four to five million dollars annually. 
You will become one of those customers when you see 


this book. 
Send Only 15 Cents If you want our cata- 
logue, fill out care- 

fully the slip to the left of this, and mail it to us today, 
enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue which we offer you 
costs u3 about 70 cents to print, even in million lots. 
The postage on it costs us 22cents more. We ask you 
to send us but 15 cents (less than half the postage alone) 
just to show that you do not send from mere curiosity. 

This book will save any average family at least $100 
per year. If you don’t find that it will save you at Icast 
a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, and 
we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. 

Please send today, before you forget it. 


Chicago 


Michigan Avenue 
& Madison Street 
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Honey Column. 








GRADING-RULES. 

Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four.sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—Al] sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

: ap 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
ection. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


BUFFALO.—There is very little demand for honey. 
Prices do not change much and still the prices mould 
be cut to effect sales. Fancy white comb, 14@15; A No. 
1, 134%@14; No. 1, 13@13% ;" No. 2, 12@13; No. 3, 11@12: 
fancy dark, 10@11; No. 2, 8@9. Extracted white, 6@ 
6%; dark, 5@5%. Beeswax, 28@30. 
. W C. TOWNSEND, 
April 19. 84, 86 West Market St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


30STON.—With the approach of warm weather the 
demand for honey is easing off. Stocks are not heavy 
and the price is fairly firm at last quotations, which 
were as follows: Fancy, 15@16; A No. 1, 14@15; No. 1, 
13@14; honey in glass-front cases about Ic less. Cali- 
fornia light amber, extracted, 7@7%; Florida honey in 
barrels, 6@6%. BLAKE, Scott & LEE, 

April 18, 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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SAN FRANCISCO.—Comb honey, 10@12. Extracted, 
water-white, 54@6% ; light amber, 4@5% ; dark, 4@5. 
Beeswax, 274@30. Honey isin light demand, but as 
holdings are not heavy values are well sustained. 
There was shipped this week, to Hamburg, 1537, and 
to London 4900 Ibs. of wax. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, 

April 11. Murphys, Calif. 


DENVER.—Considering the time of YAOI eat ; 
ing a good demand for strictly Nor; itd ORD. 
honey at from $2.50@$2.75 per case. “We'are now pra ‘\ 

rade. . Off grades \And “~ 


tically cleaned up on this 
honey which is partly candied is’ not in demand, and 
is offered at $ .75@2.25 per case: Extracted No. 1 
white, 7@7%. Beeswax, 24@26, and scarce. 
COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ AS#8’N, 
April 20. 1440 Market St4,Denver, Col. 


CINCINNATI.—Stock of comb honey ig \hére larger 
than it ought to be this time of thes:year, and this has 
caused that it is offered at very low’figures. Water- 
white is sold at 14@14%, and hard-to obtain; extra 
fancy, 15. Extracted finds a_ steady sdle,.and ambér 
is sold in barrel lots for 5@5%; water-white alfalfa, 
6@6%; white clover, 64%@7. Beeswax, scarce, 30. 

H. W. WEBER, 


c 
April 18. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CHICAGO.—The season in which comb honey sells 
prior to the new crop is now practically at an end; 
therefore prices are more or less irregular, as some 
sections in a case will be grained more or less, and 
others free. The best lots of basswood and clover sell 
at 14@15; other kinds of white, 10@13; ambers, 9@12, 
and not in heavy supply. Extracted white, dull, 5@ 
6%, and amber, 526, depending upon flavor and other 
qualities. Beeswax scarce, and wanted at 32. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

April 18. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED. Comb honey in any quantity. Please ad- 
vise what you have to offer. Evans & TURNER, 

Town St, Cor. 4th, Columbus, Ohio. 

WANTED-—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

199 South Water St., Chicago, I11. 

WANTED.—Extracted honey, either large or small 
lots: parties having same to offer, send samples, and 
best prices delivered, Cincinnati,O. We pay cash on 
delivery. THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 

Front and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, O. 

WANTED.— Comb honey in Danzenbaker sections. 
We can use both white and amber. 

THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

For SALE —Fancy and No. 1 comb honey; about 
20))1bs.or more. Wm. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 


Send for sample. 


pound. j 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





For SALE. — Whitest alfalfa honey, $9.00; tinted, 
$7.80, per case of two 60-lb, cans, net. ; 
ARKANSAS VALLEY APIARIES, Las Animas, Col. 


For SALE.—Clover and sweet-clover extracted honey 
at 7c, in kegs and cans. Dr. C. L. PARKER 
Sta. A, R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 








MAIL ANY DAY. 


Orders are now being booked for queens, untested 
and tested. Golden Italian selected tested, $1.50. 
Breeders, $2.50 to $5.00. None better. 

H. C. TRIESCH, Jr., Dyer, Ark. 


“GINSENG” 


Magazine Form. 16 Pages. 
25c per Year. Sample Copy 5c. 
SPECIAL CROPS PUB. CO., Box 603, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
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Victor’s Strain of Italian 
Bees Awarded the Diploma 
as Being the Best Bees 

at the Pan-American. 








BUREAU OF AWARDS. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, ) 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S.A. > 
February 12, 1902.) 

Mr. W. O. Victor, Wharton, Texas. 

Dear Sir:—\ have the honor to advise you 
that a Diploma of Honorable Mention has been 
awarded to you for your exhibit of Italian bees 
at this Exposition. 

Very respectfully, Wm. I. BUCHANAN, 

Director-General. 


Orel L. Hershiser Bought of Me an 
Untested Queen. This is what 
He Says of Her Colony: 


‘* The 


daily, to go into the inclosure with interested 
visitors, at the Exposition, open the hive, full 
to overflowing with beautiful bees, the prog- 
eny of the queen you sent me, and handle 
them in the various manipulations of hunting 
out the queen; shaking the bees from the 


are very industrious, characteristical- 
ly marked, and extremely“ gentle. 
ai 
comb, as is done in extracting, showing the 
brood in all stages, etc., all without the use of 


It was a 
ly experience, and repeated many times 
a smoker or any thing else to quiet the bees, 


and I do not recollect that any one ever gota 
— from any of them.” 

Of the bees I exhibited at the Pan-American, 
he says: * The nucleus you sent for exhibition 
and award was certainly very fine-looking? 
bees, and, in my opinion, they deserve the 
award given them by the judges.”’ gee = Mie 

gButsWho is Mr. Hershiser:? 

See Gleanings of date of Feb’y 1, 1902, page4 : 
W. 0. VICTOR, Wharton, Tex. 

Queen Specialist. 


short time, as Mr. Hershiser and hundreds of 
others are now doing, you, too, will be singing 
the praises of ‘‘ Victor’s Bees.”” Price lists on 
application. 


I Am Filling Orders by Return Mail from 
This Superior Stock at Following Prices : 


Untested queens: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00. Select un- 
tested queens: 1, $1.25; 6, $6.00. Tested queens: 
1, $1.50; 6, $8.00. Select tested queens: 1, $2.00; 
6, $11.00. Breeders, $3.00 to $7.00. See circular 
for specifications. 
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Wants and Exchange. 











Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t in this department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines wil] 
cost you according to our regular rates. We can not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 








ANTED.—To exchange Dadant uncapping-cans, 
Root’s No. 5 extractor, and other supplies, for 
honey or wax. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





ANTED.— Comb honey in Danzenbaker sections in 

exchange for supplies, or will pay cash. We pre- 

fer large lots of white honey, but can use some amber 
in this size. THE A. I. Roo: Co., Medina, Ohio. 


ANTED.—To sell Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed 
Seed of these famous melons postpaid, 40 cts. per 
pound. Choice selected stock 
H. F. HAGEN, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 


WANTED.—To know who has 200 colonies of bees to 
sell cheap; also what gee 3 man would like to 

serve an apprenticeship with Quirin the queen-breed- 

er. H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, O. 


ANTED.—To exchange New Cumberland black- 
raspberry plants (Cuthbert), Fay’s Currants, 
blackberry (Snyder, Taylor, Western Triumph), for 
beeswax at 30c per lb., or cash. Wanted, old comb and 
slumgum. A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 











WANTED.—To sell 500 brood-combs, just a little 
larger than the Hoffman frame, at $8.00 per 100, 
f. 0. b. at Petoskey. R. B. OLpT, Epsilon, Mich. 





ANTED.—One dollar for 15 W. P. Rock eggs; $8.00 
for 50, or $5.00 for 100; from 93 to 95 scoring birds; 
cockrels and pullets, $1.00 each; 75 cts. for one Golden 
Italian queen, or $8.00 per dozen—after August Ist, 50c 
each or $5.00 per dozen. 
GEo. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kansas. 





WANTED.—Bee kee ers to study our advertisement 
and testimonial of queens in April lst GLEANINGS. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN, Manager Bee Department, 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Canada. 





ANTED.—To exchange a Belgian rifle for offers. 
R. J. CARY, R. F. D. No. 42, Norwalk, Conn. 





ANTED.—To exchange the unbound volumes of 
GLEANINGS from 1882 to 1901, for books or any 
thing of value. J. F. NIEMAN, Woodville, Ohio. 





ANTED.—Position, by a young man of 21, to assist 

in apiary; have had some experience with bees 

and factory work; temperate habits; good reference. 
JOHN TITE, Robinson, Quebec, Canada. 





ANTED.—Some one to move into this vicinity and 

take 12 or 15 colonies of bees on shares. Bees are 

in Dovetailed hives, and in good condition. Or will 
sell. Write quick to H.J. ScHRock, Goshen, Ind. 


ANTED.—To sell for cash, 5-gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-1b. no-drip honey-cases for 
plain Danz. and 44% x4¥ sections; made for Pan-Amer- 
ican. For prices and particulars address 
OREL L,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED.— Second - hand or knocked -down hives. 
Describe them, with price. Also want a man 
who knows how to handle bees a little. 
W. L. COGGSHALL, West Groton, N. Y. 











ANTED.—To sell in May and June, three L,. frame 
nucleus with good queen, free from disease. Ital- 
ian bees. C. S. YOUNKIN, Confluence, Som. Co., Pa. 





ANTED.—Correspondence with person desiring 
apiary of 38 colonies, and all up to date appli- 
ances for conducting same. A bargain for cash. 
Evans E. EwIné. Rising Sun, Maryland. 





ANTED.—Beeswax, typewriter, and wheel-hoe and 
drill. Send for long list of articles to select from 
in exchange. F. H. MCFARLAND, Hyde Park, Vt. 


WANTED.—To exchange brood foundation for bees- 
wax or offers. FRED W. BUTTERY, 
R. F. D. 48, Norwalk, Conn. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 
Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., e = Medina, Ohio. 





A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT, Bus. Mgr. 
A. L. BOYDEN, Sec. 








TERMS. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 72 advance; or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 

DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 
nished on application. 











Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan, 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 










- Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders. I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale aig nay 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 100 Ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, ?ree upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


























Cus. Dittmer, 
Augusta, - Wisconsin. 








CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 


486-490 Canal St., Corner Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey and Beeswax. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. Whole- 
sale Dealers and Commission Merchants. Estab. 1875. 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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sible. 
1902 catalog. 


needs. 








[, J. Stringham, 105 Park Pl., New York City. 





Save Money! 


You want the best supplies at as low a price as pos- 
If you are anywhere in the EAST we can fur- 
nish you, and it will be to your advantage to get our 
There are ‘‘special offers’’ in it. 
member, we furnish EVERY THING a bee-keeper 
Apiaries located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 











Re- 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Vine Street. 


Ds 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 
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GS.B.Lewis Company, * 











als 

Z WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. = 

~- 

° mye 

$ 

3K y , I . x 

¢ 

* Bee-keepers’ Supplies. : 

3 zk 

. E mye 

aK If you are located nearer any of our agencies send us 3% 

se your name and address and write to them for prices. ae 

3K 3K 

xe C. M. Scott &Co.,, . . . 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. atx 

IL. C. Woodman, . . . Grand Rapids, Michigan. WY 

xe The Fred W. Muth Co., S. W. cor. Walnut & Front, Cincinnati, Ohio. ae 

Fred W. Foulger & Sons, ss . Ogden, Utah. { 

se Colorado Honey Producers’ ‘Association, 1440 Market | St.. Denver, Colo. fs 

“s Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc’n, R. C. Aiken, Mgr., Loveland, Colo. e 

xe Grand Junction Fruit- ee Association, . . Grand Junction, Colo. se 

Robert Halle, . ml ew sl we ee WS 

Pe Pierce Seed & Produce Co... ..... . . . . . . « « Pueblo, Colo. oe 

EB. T. Abbott, . . Se tee eee se 4 + St Joseph, Mo. { 

Me Chas. Dadant&Son,.... . . . Hamilton, Ils. nie 

* F.C, Sirkel,. . . . . 515 First Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. He 

Me Lilly, Bogardus & Co., ; t . . . Seattle, Wash. ts 

Send for our Klauber, Mangenheim & Co., _s * * + & + » » SaawDiego, Car. Se 

xe catalog. It Fallbrook Co- operative 4 Association, . . . . . . . Fallbrook, Calif. a 

SE Ay J. K. Hill&Co., . com se a sw «6s = ROCRIES) emes. ; 

K of 

4 All of the Above Agencies can Fill Your Orders Promptly. 
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A CORRESPONDENT wants to know if I 
think a supersedure queen best of all 
queens, and, if so, why. I don’t know; 
but I have an impression that a supersed- 
ure queen is no better than a queen of the 
same colony raised at swarming time. If 
a colony should for several years refrain 
from swarming, renewing its queen at 
proper intervals by supersedure, I should 
have some preference for such a queen be- 
cause of its non-swarming blood. [That is 
orthodox for our locality.—EDb. | 

E. LAGLAINE says in Revue Eclectique 
that bees occupy old combs only when they 
can not do otherwise, preferring to build 
new. It passes my comprehension to un- 
derstand how the experience and observa- 
tion of others can be so different from my 
own. Over and over again I have had the 
strongest proof that the bees preferred old 
combs to foundation or empty space, or 
even fresher comb, and I have yet to see 
the first case in which any thing else was 
preferred to old comb, unless the old comb 
was moldy or otherwise in bad condition. 
[So here.—Ep. ] 


LARCH LUMBER, Says //lustrierte Monats- 
blaetter, is not suitable for hives, among 
other reasons because the wood is not suf- 
ficiently porous for good wintering. If that 
is so, it supports Doolittle’s contention that 
hives should be unpainted. [Larch is a 
species of pine ; and I find by the Century 
Dictionary that the wood is tough, buoyant, 
and elastic ; but there is no wood in the 
world that quite equals the northern white 
pine, such as we get from Michigan and 
Canada. The yellow pines are pitchy, 
heavy, difficult to work, and do not give 
the satisfaction that the white does. But 
in Arizona and California, redwood, a spe- 
cies of cedar, has the preference in certain 
localities to even white pine, for hives. It 
seems to be especially adapted to a hot dry 
climate. —Ep. | 


BLACK BEES are in better repute across 
the water than on this side. J//lustrierte 
Monatsblaetter says the best bees are the 
natives, and next to them the Carniolans. 
[On this side the average honey-producer 
would just as soon have hybrids (a cross 
between blacks and Italians) as the pure 
Italians. They will certainly get as much 
and possibly more honey, but they are not 
so pleasant to handle. Black bees are very 
much inferior to either sofar as the amount 
of honey is concerned. Years ago, when 
we had about 25 colonies of such bees in 
the apiary, it was very plain to be seen 
that the Italians would outstrip them; and 
this was especially so when it came to the 
red-clover season.—ED. | 


FoR THOSE who must find queens each 
spring so as to know whether the clipped 
cueen is still there or has been superseded 
by a queen which must be clipped, it is 
well that the work be done as soon as the 
weather is warm enough. It is much eas- 
ier to find a queen in a small colony than 
after it has become overflowing with bees. 
On the other hand, it is frequently the case 
that, in a very weak colony, it is almost 
impossible to find the queen. I don’t know 
why. [Yes, indeed; now is the time to clip 
queens’ wings. It is penny wise and pound 
foolish to put it off till the busy season, 
when the hives are boiling over with bees, 
and when it may sometimes take an hour 
to find a queen. One can clip ten queens 
now where he can clip one along about the 
middle of June.—Eb. | 


Car F. Buck says, p. 329, that I ‘‘claim 
that alfalfa does not yield honey except on 
irrigated land.’’ Not quite that, friend 
Buck. It was not so strong as a claim; 
only a question, and that with no reference 
to irrigation. I supposed it would yield on 
unirrigated land, for I think I have read of 
the difference in the yield on irrigated and 
unirrigated land close by. My question 
was whether it would yield east of the 
Rockies—a question I should not have ask- 
ed, for I knew it yielded east of the Rock- 
ies in Colorado. What I suppose I had in 
mind—a question still in order—was this: 
Does alfalfa yield honey east of the Missis- 
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sippi? [So far I have yet to hear of alfalfa 
yielding honey east of the Mississippi; and 
it was a surprise to me that it did so in 
any locality not irrigated. I refer to what 
Carl F. Buck says of its yielding honey in 
Kansas.—Eb. | 

Mr. EpITorR, you say you marked loca- 
tions, so that, when you put out bees a 
month later, you can put them on same 
stands. I wish you would change location 
of a few, so as to see just how much harm 
would come of it. Some say they will get 
mixed if put on wrong stands, even after 
being in cellar all winter. It never seemed 
that my bees clung so tenaciously to old 
locations. This year I set a colony near 
the cellar on taking out. It flew that day, 
and, after standing there a week, I took it 
down to the apiary. The first day it flew, 
perhaps ten days after its first flight, it 
seemed to mark its locality anew, and I 
don’t know that any bees were lost. [Per- 
haps you are right; but we determined 
to be on the safe side; but if bees after a 
confinement of ten days will mark their 
locations anew, then the fact is a matter of 
importance on the score of convenience if 
nothing else.—Eb. ] 


A TRICK in transferring, new to me, is 
given in Revue Eclectique. Lay your empty 
frame on its side; drive into the side of the 
top-bar seven or eight small nails, leaving 
the heads projecting % inch. Likewise 
drive an equal number in the side of the 
bottom-bar. Take very fine wire and fas- 
ten one end to the first nail above; pass to 
the first nail below, take a turn and pass 
to the second nail below, then successively 
to the second nail above, third nail above, 
third nail below, fourth below, fourth 
above, and so on, fastening on the last 
nail. Turn your frame over and lay combs 
in it, then put over the combs another se- 
ries of wires, and there you are. [My, oh 
my! That would be a lot of work; and 
how much better would it be than a string 
or thread wound around the frame of 
combs? The string, the bees will take off 
of their own accord if the apiarist is too 
lazy to take it off after the combs are fas- 
tened ; the wire—that would have to be 
taken off very laboriously; and those nails! 
how nice (?) they would be for uncapping! 
Give the fellow that got that up a leather 
medal.—Ep. ] 


I THREW BRICKBATS at F. B. Simpson be- 
cause he said we mustn’t breed from freak- 
best queens. The National Stockman fur- 
nishes a brickbat that might come whizzing 
about my ears if he should happen to see it. 
It says: ‘‘Most breeders will endorse Mr. 
Gormley’s position that speed without a 
speed inheritance is not likely to reproduce 
itself; and that for breeding purposes the 
inheritance without the standard speed is 
preferable to the speed without the inherit- 
ance.’’ Well!—yes—or—but, say, F. B., 
bees are not horses—that is to say, you 
can’t control the mating, and so you never 
can be sure of inheritance; and so long as 
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you are perforce compelled to forego inher- 
itance, it is better to breed from the best 
performers in the hope that at least some- 
thing of their good qualities will be inher- 
ited by their royal offspring. [There is the 
trouble—the control of the male parentage. 
In our own experience, breeding from our 
best queens produces a superior class of 
daughters—no doubt about that. A princi- 
ple that may be true in the breeding of 
horses may not hold good in breeding 
queens.—ED. ] 


THE WIND is a factor in wintering that is 
not sufficiently considered. Some speak as 
if an increase of latitude must make an in- 
crease in the severity of the winter. The 
isothermal lines do not by any means keep 
company with the parallels of latitude. 
The wind may cut more figure than either. 
Where I live, the wind thinks nothing of 
keeping up a lively gait 24 hours at a 
stretch, with the mercury not far from zero. 
I can easily imagine a place 500 miles fur- 
ther north. and a good many degrees cold- 
er, where it will be easier on outdoor bees 
than in this windy locality. [It is not 
much wonder to me that Dr. Miller has 
never been able to make a success of out- 
door wintering in his locality. A _ lively 
gale of wind for 24 hours on a stretch, with 
a zero temperature, is something we do not 
have in Medina, for perhaps more than one 
day in the winter, although we may have 
several days of high wind when the temper- 
ature is 20 above; but these are liable to be 
followed by a warm spell, and it is not an 
unusual thing during the winter for bees to 
have a flight. Notwithstanding, however, 
we have made a great success with outdoor 
wintering at Medina, I am coming to the 
conclusion that the indoor method even here 
will be more economical in the consumption 
of stores, and give us stronger colonies for 
the honey-flow. I may change my mind; 
but that is the way the straws round about 
Medina blow just now.—Ep. | 


ONE OF THE THINGS fully settled long 
ago was that it is a bad thing to put bees 
out of cellar for a flight and then return 
them. Having tasted the pleasure of the 
free air they would not again be content to 
be imprisoned. Now, Mr. Editor, you’ve 
gone and unsettled the whole business 
again by what you say on p. 323. Please 
tell us minutely as to the final result. Also 
tell us when you took out, returned, and 
took out for good. There have been times 
when I felt I’d like to give the bees a flight. 
and then return them to the cellar; but I 
had too strong respect for traditions. [I 
think we have proven, to our own satisfac- 
tion at least, that the old idea that indoor- 
wintered bees should not be given a flight 
on some warm day in midwinter, is not 
good practice for Medina. In a normal 
state of health, bees are compelled to void 
their excreta at certain regular intervals. 
We know that they do retain them during 
the winter; and we know that, just as soon 
as they are set out, the first thing they do 
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is to spot every thing in the neighborhood. 
This goes to show that Nature has been 
pent up for a long time, and seeks relief. To 
give the bees a cleansing flight during win- 
ter is not only rational but humane. We 
managed to keep our bees quiet till about 
the latter part of March. Then we set 
them out and let them have a cleansing 
flight and put them back again, and then 
they are perfectly contented — no doubt 
about that. See editorials.—Enp. ] 
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What joyful scenes around the hives 
The springtime brings to sight ! 

Great clouds of bees sweet tribute bring 
Like offerings of delight. 


w 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Mr. York tells a good one in regard to 
manufactured comb honey. Rev. A. E. 
Taylor, of York Co., Pa., wrote to Mr. 
York that he had read in the Philadelphia 
Record a denial of the assertion that comb 
honey can be manufactured, and that $1000 
had been offered for a sample of said hon- 
ey, and adds the following: 


I send it, first, to say that I manufacture comb hon- 
ey; and, second, to say that you had better call in your 
offer, if you made such, as some one may claim it. I 
do not claim any reward. 

I manufacture comb honey because—first, I get hon- 
ey in that way, whereas I would get none otherwise; 
and, second, I get a better product. A. FE. TAYLOR. 


Mr. York immediately sent for 2 lbs. of 
said honey, but got the following instead: 


MESSRS. GEORGE W. YorK & Co.— 

Yours of the 6th at hand. I do not pretend to ‘‘man- 
ufacture comb honey by machinery, without the aid 
of bees.” That would imply that I am a creator or 
secreter of wax, and I do neither; that I construct 
comb; that I make a chemical change in the com- 
pound of sugar and fruit, which I give them. into 
honey. It would be as if a ranchman raised cattle 
without breeding-stock. Such an effort would result 
as did Aaron’s effort at making a god. 

You would be safe in adding six units to the offer, 
for since the world began man hath created nothing; 
nor hath he entered into the secret of insect architec- 
ture; all the paper-makers together could not make 
one hornet’s nest. 

I prepare the material out of which bees give mea 
product which the best judges of honey pronounce 
superior to the natural product in both taste and 
keeping quality. A. FE. TAYLOR. 


Mr. York winds up with the following: 


And so endeth another boaster. In his first letter to 
us he distinctly said, ‘‘I manufacture comb honey.” 
In his reply he says: “I do not pretend to say I man- 
ufacture comb honey,” etc. We wouldn’t care to be 
compelled to sit under 47s preaching, and help pay 
for keeping him alive. He belongs in the mistaken 
crowd instead of the Taylor family. But, thank the 
lord, there are few such as he among the preachers. 

But we will not ‘‘callin’’ that offer of $1000 just yet. 
We prefer to wait and let a few more ignorant ones 
bite on it. It’s pretty oe bait—a genuine offer. 
And we are not afraid of being called on to pay the 
money, because there is no such thing as manufactur- 
ed comb honey—made without the aid of bees. 


Wasn’t Mr. Taylor indulging in a little 
‘‘ scientific pleasantry,’’ after all? or per- 


haps we might call it sarcasm toward those 
who think comb honey can be manufactured 
by man. Although the last paragraph 
sounds a little mysterious, no one has stat- 
ed in more satisfactory language than he 
the impossibility of making comb honey ar- 
tificially. 
w 

Adrian Getaz says, ‘‘ Put a piece of wood 
in the fire and burn it. You say it is de- 
stroyed. No, it is not; it is only transform- 
ed. A part of it is now ashes, and another 
part smoke and gases.’’ Yes, the wood is 
destroyed and annihilated, as that consist- 
ed of a combination of elements; and when 
that combination was destroyed the wood 
went with it. The elements, of course, 
were not destroyed, but simply separated. 

: ‘7. 

In reply to a correspondent, Dr. Miller 
restates what may be a well-known truth; 
but as I believe many will understand it 
more perfectly after reading his definition 
I give it here, as it is too plain to be mis- 
taken: 


All the eggs of the queen are unimpregnated as they 
leave the ovaries. In its outward passage the egg is 
impregnated as 1t passes the seminal sac or sperma- 
theca 2f the egg is destined for a worker-cell or a 
queen-cell. But if the egg is destined for a drone-cell 
it is not impregnated. In the absence of a queen, 
workers sometimes undertake the business of egg- 
laying; but their eggs, not being impregnated, pro- 
duce only drones, even if laid in worker-cells. 


w 
BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 


In the April issue Mr. Hutchinson has 
the following to say in reference to the sto- 
ries about artificial comb honey: 

Mr. F. B. Simpson suggests that we make a mistake 
in not taking the public into our confidence in this 
matter. Wesimply say that the manufacture of arti- 
ficial comb honey is impossible, but that is as far as 
we go. A great many people feel sure they know that 
it can be done—they have seen the artificial comb and 
the machine that made it (?). What they have seen 
is comb foundation and the machine by which it is 
rolled out. They have seen it at some bee-keeper’s, or 
at some fair, and have not thoroughly understood— 
have simply gotten a superficial idea of it, and then 
when they read some of these manufactured stories 
about manufactured honey, they put two and two to- 
gether, and that ends the matter in their opinion. 
Mr. Simpson thinks we should explain. in our refuta- 
tions. the nature and use of comb foundation. We 
should tell the whole truth about the matter, and not 
simply deny. 

I found an obstinate case of this kind at 
the Pan-American Exposition, especially 
as the ‘‘case’’ was a woman. She knew 
all about it—had seen the pictures, etc.; 
but after showing her just what Mr. Simp- 
son advises, she immediately saw the truth 
and admitted she was wrong. Every gro- 
cer should be provided with a section with 
a sheet of foundation in it, and another 
one filled with empty comb. These would 
offset any newspaper fake ever printed. As 
long as people know that man has some- 
thing to do with making comb they will feel 
sure he can make the whole thing till shown 
otherwise. ‘‘ Taking people into our confi- 
dence’’ is, as Mr. Simpson suggests, the 
best way out of the trouble. 
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HIVING SWARMS HAVING QUEENS WITH 
CLIPPED WINGS. 


‘**Good morning again, Mr. Doolittle. I 
have been thinking over what we talked 
about the other day regarding swarming 
with clipped queens. I did not know that 
I fully understood the matter, so came over 
again to see if you would not tell me a little 
more fully the particulars in the matter.”’ 

**Glad you came, Mr. Smith, for I touch- 
ed but lightly on the managing of the 
swarms, as we were more particularly dis- 
cussing whether it was best to clip or not.’’ 

**But do you really think that you can 
hive a swarm easier where the queen is 
clipped than you could one having their 
queen flying with them, were it not for the 
risk of their going off to the woods ? ’’ 

‘“*T certainly do. The ease with which 
natural swarming is conducted, where all 
of the queens have their wings clipped, is 
one of the greatest reasons I have for clip- 
ping queens’ wings. Because the queen 
has her wings clipped, it does not follow of 
necessity that the swarm must be hived on 
the returning plan which I outlined a little 
the other day.’’ 

** But is not the queen likely to get lost in 
this swarming process, or stepped on when 
you are trying to find her?’’ 

**No, Ido not think so, although some 
have written that way. In an experience 
covering over thirty years, with nearly ev- 
ery queen’s wing clipped in my apiaries, I 
have yet to step on or lose the first queen, 
from any cause arising from her having a 
clipped wing. In fact, I am so well pleas- 
ed with the plan of natural swarming with 
queens’ wings clipped, after trying all oth- 
er plans used in such natural swarming, 
that I would as soon think of going back to 
the old box hives as to return to the old 
way of letting the queens have their wings 
as nature made them.’’ 

‘“* That is saying a good deal. And now 
suppose you tell mea little more fully about 
that returning plan you spoke briefly of 
the other day.’’ 

‘*T will try to do so, for there are some 
items which sometimes bother people that 
I did not touch upon. When aswarm is 
seen issuing, I (or Mrs. D.) step to the rear 
of the hive and then look on the ground to 
the sunny side (you can always see the 
best with the back to the sun, especially if 
you have a bee-veil on) of the same to see 
if there are many bees there, thereby indi- 
cating the presence of the queen; and if 
not, which is usually the case, step up on 
that side and glance over the ground in 
front of the hive. If the swarm has nearly 
done issuing, the queen is readily found by 
a little cluster of bees being about her. If 
just commencing to swarm, look at or near 
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the entrance where she will be seen run- 
ning as soon as she comes out.”’ 

“*But you said something about a wire- 
cloth cage the other day, did you not ? ’ 

‘*Yes. Have on hand a round wire-cloth 
cage 1% inches in diameter, by 6 or 8 inches 
long, made by rolling a piece of wire cloth 
around a stick and sewing the sides to- 
gether with a wire raveled from the same, 
when a stopper is fitted into each end—one 
permanently, the other removable. As soon 
as the queen is seen, hold the open end in 
front of her in such a way that she will run 
up into it, and immediately hold this open 
end in front of the entrance so that the out- 
going bees of the swarm will run in with 
her to the number of from 20 to 50. These 
bees help much in caring for her, and to 
bring the swarm where you want it. If 
the bees are through running out, then you 
can get the little cluster which gather about 
her in the cage with her.’’ 

‘* What about moving the hives ? ”’ 

** As soon as you have secured the queen, 
lay the cage down in front of the hive, 
when you will move the old hive back, 
and put in its place the one which the 
swarm is to occupy, when the cage with 
the queen is to be laid near the entrance. 
Place the old hive where you wish it to 
stand, or move it up beside the new one at 
right angles, a /a Heddon, as you prefer. 
Have, in a convenient place, two sheets, 
one of which is to be placed on each of the 
hives on either side nearest the one now 
awaiting the swarm, so that they can be 
spread over them should the swarm attempt 
to enter these hives upon returning, which 
they very rarely will do if only one swarm 
is inthe air atonce, and if the caged queen 
and the bees with her is left at the entrance 
of the new hive. When about two-thirds of 
the bees have returned and entered the new 
hive, pull the stopper out from the cage, 
which liberates the queen, when all run in 
together. Ifthe queen is allowed her lib- 
erty as soon as the first bees run into the 
hive, the whole swarm will sometimes take 
wing again, and this is the reason that we 
wait about giving her her liberty till at 
least two-thirds are settled in the hive. If 
several swarms come out together, more 
sheets are needed, so that, if more than the 
right proportion of bees draw toward one 
of the new hives placed on the old stands, a 
sheet can be thrown over for a little until 
the bees are drawing about alike to all.’’ 

‘** When we first began you hinted at an- 
other way of managing these swarms hav- 
ing clipped queens beside this returning 
plan.’’ 

‘* Yes; and avery simple plan, and one 
preferred by many, is the following: Go to 
the woods and get a light tough pole, or, 
what is better, three or four of them of dif- 
ferent lengths, the shortest being about 8 
feet long, and the longest 20, sharpening 
the large end of each. If these are of bass- 
wood, and cut in June, when they will peel, 
they will be the lightest and strongest of 
any thing possible after being peeled and 
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seasoned. Now borea ¥% or % inch hole in 
the small end of each, when your poles are 
ready for one of the Manum swarm-catch- 
ers, sold by the publishers of GLEANINGS. 
As soon as you have the queen, and the few 
bees in the cage, drop this cage into the 
swarm-catcher; slip the pointed end of the 
iron rod which holds the catcher into the 
end of the pole which you think most con- 
venient for you, and then hold this still 
open catcher up among the thickest part of 
the flying bees, when, in more than half 
the cases, they will begin to alight on it. 
When they are alighting so rapidly that 
the thing begins to get heavy, slowly carry 
to some tree near by, and lean the pole 
against one of the branches, and stick the 
sharpened end in the ground in sucha way 
that it carries the clustering swarm out and 
away from the other limbs of the tree. The 
bees will soon all be clustered, when you 
can carry them where you please and hive 
them. If they begin to cluster on a limb, 
instead of on the swarm-catcher, wait till 
two or three quarts are clustered, when you 
will jar these into the catcher. Close the 
lid by drawing it over a limb, and bring it 
out from the limbs of the tree as before, 
when all will cluster on and about the cage 
and catcher, the same as if they had start- 
ed to cluster on it before commencing on 
the limb. When you have them thus you 
can hive them at your leisure, resting as- 


sured that they will not leave their queen, . 


no matter if you do not hive them till the 
next day.’ 

‘‘As I have a Manum swarm-catcher, I 
think I will try this plan in connection with 
the other. But I must be going.’’ 





— 








I FULLY expected to continue the account 
of my travels through California in the pres- 
ent issue; but the engravers made a mis- 
take and sent the wrong cuts, and I am, 
therefore, obliged to make a break in the 
series. They will commence again in our 
next issue, and I hope after that to con- 
tinue my travels without a break until I 
get to the end of my long journey. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS AND OUT-YARDS. 


WE are expecting an electric railway to 
come by or near our premises. It already 
runs right through our basswood apiary, 
about a mile and a half north of us, and we 
expect to locate three or four more yards 
right along the line. The fact that the 
cars will be running every hour or so will 
enable us to send a man back and forth to 
the yards at an insignificant cost; and this 
will enable us to keep in close touch with 
the bees in several locations. As it is, our 
men can go down on one car to visit the 





bees in the basswood orchard, and come 
back when they get ready. 


A DISCOURAGING OUTLOOK FOR THE PRO- 
DUCER OF ALFALFA HONEY. 

ELSEWHERE in this issue Mr. W. A. H. 
Gilstrap calls attention to the fact that 
some bee-keepers in California, on account 
of the growing tendency among the ranch- 
men to cut alfalfa before it comes into 
bloom, are obliged to migrate to other lo- 
calities; that the alfalfa regions that were 
once splendid localities for the production 
of alfalfa honey are of no further use to 
bee-keepers. If it is indeed a fact that 
there is more money in cutting alfalfa be- 
fore it blooms—that it makes a better hay, 
etc., the bee-keepers in the alfalfa regions 
will either have to quit business in time, or 
go where the alfalfa-growers are less up to 
the times. 





BEES NOT A NUISANCE; SO DECLARED BY 
JUDGE MONCK, OF HAMILTON, ONTA- 
RIO. 

For some time an interesting case has 
been pending over across our border, in 
which the bees of a certain man were de- 
clared to be a nuisance, and damages ask- 
ed in the sum of $60.00. The case was hot- 
ly contested on both sides, but the decision 
of the court, as usual, exonerated the bees. 
The results are thus set forth in the Brant- 
ford Eaposttor of April 6: 

The celebrated bee case of Brock vs. Patterson, from 
— has been disposed of, so far as Judge Monck, 
of Hamilton, and the fourth division court are concern- 
ed. His honor gave jndgment yesterday, non-suiting 
the plaintiff. 

After reciting the facts shown in the evidence, the 
judge went on to say that the keeping of bees—118 
hives of them—by the defendant made the enjoyment 
of the plaintiff's property less agreeable than it would 
otherwise be; in fact, at times the bees were a nui- 
sance to the plaintiff. Beyond that his honor could not 
find that the plaintiff had suffered any specific damage. 

Concluding, the judgesays: ‘I find the annoyance 
not such as to createa public nuisance. In many 
cases the individual must suffer annoyance for the 
general good ; and Iam in great doubt as to whether 
in this case the plaintiff is entitled todamages. As he 
has a remedy in a court of superior jurisdiction, in an 
action for an injunction, I direct a non-suit to be en- 
tered without costs to either party.”’ 


As that old war-horse, Thos. J. Newman, 
would say, ‘‘Score another victory for the 
bees.’’ It is doubtful whether the plaintiff 
will appeal to a higher court. 

Later.—A full account of the case is giv- 
en in the Canadian Bee Journal for April. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT BEE-KEEPING IN TEXAS. 


Mr. G. F. Davinson, of Fairview, Texas, 
protests against statements made in two ar- 
ticles—one from H. H. Hyde, and the other 
from W. W. Somerford—in regard to Texas 
in our issue for April 1. Referring to Mr. 
Somerford’s statement that Texas has a 
bad record back of it; that there are peri- 
ods of dry years, periods of wet years, des- 
olation and death, burning deserts strewn 
with dead and dying animals, no grass, 
venomous snakes, etc., all that, he says, is 
not true, and that I was correct in all I 
said about those bee paradises; and then 
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he gives numérous instances to show how 
home-seekers have gone there and made a 
good living. 

With regard to what Mr. Hyde has to 
say about the bringing of foul brood into 
Texas, and that any bee-keeper who brought 
it there would be summarily dealt with, he 
wishes to say they are not going to hang 
the man who does it—that they will treat 
him right, and will expect him to do the 
same. He .thinks there is no danger of 
overcrowding in the State, but condemns 
the practice of some bee-keepers who have 
located apiaries within a few hundred yards 
of other apiaries that have a prior right to 
the location. 


A FEW FIGURES REGARDING SOME OF THE 
BEST HONEY LOCALITIES IN THE WORLD. 


Our honey-man, Mr. A. L. Boyden, has 
prepared a statement that I think will 
prove of interest. It reads: Comparisons 
of the honey crops of different States have 
been made by several writers lately, and 
we notice that Rambler, in March 15th 
GLEANINGS, estimates the California crop 
for 1901 at five million pounds, and con- 
cludes from the table of exports that Cuba 
produced as much as did California. In 
the Pacific Bee Journal for April we find 
the editor has given space to the Census 
Report, and by the heading of the article, 
‘*Only Texas Beats Us,’’ we conclude that 
California acknowledges Texas ahead of 
them. Let us look for a little at the amount 
of honey produced per square mile in some 
of these countries according to the figures 
of the Census Bureau report of the exports 
from Cuba and Jamaica: 


Area in Honey Produced 
Square Miles. Gross Yield. Per sq. mile. 
IE oss snnsieuvben 265,780 4,780,000* 18 lbs. 
California......... 158,360 5,000,0002 31 lbs. 
a eee 2,000 4,795,0002 114 Ibs. 
Jama~ica.......... 4,2 1,503,3764 358 Ibs. 


1Census report for 1899. 

?Rambler's estimate for 1901. 

3Exports for 1901. 

4Exports for 1901. 

By the above table it will be noticed that 
Jamaica is way ahead of any of the other 
mentioned States per square mile, and 
their honey is of most excellent quality, too. 
We have just recently received a lot of their 
logwood honey, and it compares very favor- 
ably with our alfalfa, or sage, or white 
clover. It is fully equal in color to white 
clover, and has a very delicate flavor. 


WHY THE GOVERNMENT STATISTICS WERE 
NOT TRUE AS RELATING TO CALIFORNIA. 


REFERRING to the census report of bees 
and honey, the accuracy of which I ques- 
tioned, Mr. Hutchinson, of the Bee-keepers’ 
Review, says: 

Mr. Root says the trouble is that statistics are not 
“‘gathered systematically in some States.” As I un- 
derstand the matter, the taking of a census is a sys- 
tematic matter, carried on by enumerators appointed 
by the government, and furnished with proper blanks. 
1 should expect that they would get as correct statis- 
tics in one State as in another. Mr. Root feels sure 
that California ought to rank first as a honey-produc- 
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ing State. Headmitsthat Texas might come in sec- 
ond. It must not be forgotten that Texas is a large 
State—the largest in the Union—and is an excellent 
honey-producer. 

What I had in mind more particularly 
was not that the government did not gather 
its statistics systematically, but in some 
States the work is done much more thor- 
oughly than in others. 

I made atrip through Texas, and through 
the entire length of California, and I should 
say that bee-keeping operations in the lat- 
ter State are conducted on a far more ex- 
tensive scale than in the former. It is true 
that Texas is a large State, and that it is 
coming rapidly to the front for comb honey; 
but in a fair year I feel sure that it can 
not begin to compare, even in the aggregate 
yield, with its sister State. Of course, I 
may be mistaken; but those who live in 
California are large consumers of honey; 
and yet from 200 to 300 carloads of honey 
may go east in spite of this large consump- 
tion; but we never hear of more than four 
or five carloads of Texas honey getting up 
north. There is this to be said in favor of 
Texas: Bee-keeping in that State is move 
certain than bee-keeping in California; that 
is to say, bees do well in Texas every year, 
while in California there are only about 
two years out of five that yield much honey. 

The main reason why I questioned the 
California statistics was that they referred 
to a particular year. The year 1899 was 


‘selected as the one where the yields were 


reported for the several States. That was 
an off year for California — a decidedly off 
year, but it was a fair one for Texas, if I 
mistake not, as Texas generally has good 
seasons; so it can be readily seen how Tex- 
as might seem to outstrip California. But 
compare some of California’s good years 
with Texas, and the latter will be found to 
be far behind. A set of figures, to be at 
all instructive or fair, should cover a peri- 
od of years—not some particular year that 
will be good for one State and poor for an- 
other, as in the case already cited. 





BEES AS POLLINATORS IN GREENHOUSES. 


THE following, written to Mr. W. F. 
Marks, President of the New York State 
Association of Bee-keepers’ Societies, has 
been referred to me for reply: 

Mr. W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y., Dear Sir:— 

Can you give me any information as to what extent 
honey-bees are used in greenhouses for the purpose of 
securing cross-fertilization of cucumber and tomato 
flowers? Where used successfully are they in large 
houses? Do the bees have to be fed, and do they store 
up honey? Can you give me the address of any green- 
house men who are now using bees for this purpose? 

Thanking you for your trouble, Iam 

Very truly yours, V. H. Lowe, 

Geneva, N. Y., Mar. 29. Entomologist. 


I regret that I am not able to give any 
specific information. I can only say that I 
know that certain florists do make use of 
colonies of bees in their greenhouses to 
bring about cross-pollination on the flowers. 
So far as I know, the results have been 
much more satisfactory than pollination by 
hand. 
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Later.—Since the foregoing was in type 
the following letter has come to hand: 


I have just sold two colonies of bees to go into cu- 
cumber hot-houses. Isold seven last year, and got 
about as much money for them as I did for the honey 
they made the year before. There area good many 
colonies used up in this city and the adjoining town of 
Winchester in this way, and in Arlington. Mr. Raw- 
son, of the latter place, last year had five acres of cu- 
cumbers under glass. JOHN P. COBURN. 

Woburn, Mass., Mar. 15. 

The Mr. Rawson spoken of is W. W. 
Rawson, of Arlington, Mass., and is thus 
referred to in the American Agriculturist 
of Feb. 15: 

How many stands of bees do you keep ina house 
300 by 40 feet when cucumbers are fruiting? ‘* Usual- 
ly four stands are required for a single house, and 
they are put in just before the blossoms begin to 
open, so that they are ready for work as soon as the 
flowers are ready to receive them, Early in April the 
old stands are taken out and new ones put in. We 
contract for our bees at $5 per stand and use about 50 
stands each season. We usually lose about one-half 
the swarms, even after the most careful attention is 
given them. Many of them get out of the house 
through the ventilators, and are unable to return. 
Many others lose their lives in the house and various 
places; but we find it absolutely necessary to keep 
the house well stocked to insure fertilization and thu; 
good fruit.” 

This will be a partial answer to Prof. 
Lowe. If any one else isin position to give 
us information along these lines we should 
be glad to hear from him. 


GETTING THE EARS OF NEWSPAPER REPORT- 
ERS. 

I HAVE been furnishing various newspa- 
per reporters and magazine writers with 
information and photos relating to bee- 
keeping. I have not asked or expected 
that they would mention the name of The 
A. I. Root Co., but have requested all of 
them to mention incidentally something 
about the comb-honey lies, and to say that 
there is no truth in them. Several articles 
have already been published. The Los 
Angeles Zimes of April 13 prints two of 
my photos that I took while in California, 
showing M. H. Mendleson, his comb hon- 
ey, and his beautiful apiary in Rattlesnake 
Canyon. The article is beautifully writ- 
ten, and, so far as I can discover, it tells 
plain straight facts about bees in Southern 
California; nor does it fail to say some- 
thing about the comb-honey lies, which it 
nails most satisfactorily. 

Another article is published in several of 
the dailies in this portion of the country, 
giving many interesting facts concerning 
bee-keeping, and tells how millionsof pounds 
of honey are produced annually. It gives 
pictures of the hives of the olden days; of 
bees in a bee-cellar; of two modern apia- 
ries; and last, but not least, a fine por- 
trait of Rev. L. L. Langstroth, ‘‘the fa- 
ther of bee-keeping in America, who died a 
poor man.”’’ 

I am personally acquainted with the writ- 
er of this article. In fact, I spent a large 
part of one day in telling some of the facts 
connected with our industry, and well has 
he told the story. 

These articles, illustrated as they are, 
will be read by thousands of people; and I 


am now in hopes that the ‘‘ boiler-plate ”’ 
makers will make extracts and scatter the 
truth broadcast over the United States. 

There is nothing the general public need 
to know so much just now as that honey— 
real honest honey, both comb and extract- 
ed — is produced by bee-keepers to the ex- 
tent of many millions of pounds. These 
stories about artificial comb honey, and the 
fact that carloads of honey are offered for 
sale, produce a feeling of distrust; and the 
truth intelligently told, that honey is pro- 
duced on such an immense scale reassures 
the public. Our bee-keeping friends should 
get the ears of reporters whenever they can. 
Invite them to come and see you “‘ handle 
bees like flies ’’ and take off honey, and do 
not forget to sweeten them up with several 
nice sections of honey. 





BEARING DOWN THE MARKET ; INFLATION 
LIES FROM CALIFORNIA. 

IN several of the daily papers I have seen 
references to the effect that ‘‘ bee-men say 
that the California honey crop this year 
will be the largest that was ever gather- 
ed;’’ and there is a whole lot more of rosy 
statements to the same effect. While I be- 
lieve it is conceded that there has been a 
fair amount of rain, and that the prospects 
are good for a fair crop, I do not believe 
that any sensible bee-keeper on the coast, 
if he stops and thinks a minute, is willing 
to be quoted as broadly saying that ‘‘ the 
California honey crop this year will be the 
largest that was ever gathered.’’ And yet 
in fact that is just what the papers do say. 

I have been through California, and have 
studied the conditions somewhat ; and from 
the amount of rain that has so far been re- 
ported I believe I am correct in forecasting 
that the next year will not be ‘‘ the largest 
year ever known for honey.’’ All plant life 
has had a setback in Southern California. 
The rains came too late in many localities 
to make the year a big one; for it takes 
Nature a little time to recover herself from 
a long-continued drouth. These statements 
of ‘‘unprecedented seasons,’’ ‘‘ veritable 
floods of honey in California,’’ ‘‘ biggest 
year on record for honey,’’ and a whole lot 
more of the same ilk, are all being scatter- 
ed broadcast through the daily press so 
they are circulated widely here in the East. 

Just stop and think, brother bee-keepers 
of California, what all this means, and 
how it will be knocking off the profits of 
your labor. I believe the truth should be 
published; but for the sake of our own in- 
terests, don’t tell sore than the truth, thus 
destroying the chance of getting fair prices. 

Early last season a lot of rosy statements 
were sent out broadcast, telling what a big 
year California was going to have. It was 
a fair year, but not a ‘‘big’’ one. But the 
effect of the inflation talk was a big slump 
in prices, for no one dared to make an of- 
fer. Such statements as these have a ten- 
dency to depress the honey market all over 
the United States, and as such they are 
most mischievous in their effect. 
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The bee-keepers of California should in 
some way get the ears or attention of every 
producer on the coast, and plaster up their 
mouths, if they do not know enough to keep 
still till we know what we are talking 
about. In the mean time, let every one 
“*keep still and saw wood.’’ 





POST CHECK MONEY. 


Ir is not often in these columns, especial- 
ly in this department, that I refer to some- 
thing entirely separate and distinct from 
the subject of bee-keeping; but here is 
something that is not only of great interest 
to bee-keepers but to every citizen of the 
United States, and I desire to interest the 
readers of GLEANINGS. I refer to the Post 
check-money bill which is now before Con- 
gress for consideration. In a word, it is to 
supplant or take the place of all the present 
paper currency, much of which is filled 
with germs of disease and filth, and sub- 
stitute in its stead clean new bills that will 
be a great deal like our present money, 
with the exception that they are converti- 
ble into ordinary checks payable to cer- 
tain specified individuals. There are 
blanks for your own signature, and for the 
one to whom the money issent. Until these 
are filled.out the bills will pass as common 
currency, like our present paper money. 
Now, then, when one wishes to send money 
through the mails, all he has to do is to take 
a bill out of his pocket-book, fill in the 
name of the receiver, attach his signature 
in the blank spaces provided, put on a 
postage stamp, and cancel it with the in- 
itials of the sender. This renders it paya- 
ble to only one person—the one to whom it 
is sent, and no one can cash it but that per- 
son. 

This new plan will be cheaper than pos- 
tal orders and express money orders, and 
it is estimated that it will bring in a larger 
revenue to the general government than the 
present system. The fact that every bill 
will, in a very short time, find its way into 
the mails, will insure early cancellation 
and renewal. The result of all this will be 
clean crisp bills that are not defiled with 
all kinds of germs. 

When you remember that money passes 
through the hands of all kinds of filthy per- 
sons, and those who are fairly reeking with 
disease germs, we wonder that the present 
system does not spread disease more than 
it does. By the new Post check money, all 
this will be avoided. It will then be possi- 
ble for any one to pull a bill out of his pock- 
et, convert it into a check, and send it any- 
where in the country. He will remove very 
largely the temptation to rob United States 
mails, for no negotiable money will then be 
sent. 

Now, then, if our readers desire to help 
foster this enterprise, let them write at 
once to their Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, urging their support, for the 
express companies will put in a powerful 
lobby to kill the bill, and it is, therefore, 


necessary for thousands of people to coun- 
teract this influence at once. 





RECIPES FOR MAKING HONEY CHEAPER 
THAN THE GENUINE. 


THE advertisement below we find in the 
Ventura /ndependent. It seems a little 
strange that a man in Ohio should send 
away off to California to advertise his 
wares. Perhaps he thinks they do not have 
enough honey there to go round. 


ARTIFICIAL HONEY. 

Can’t be told from the genuine. Costs about one 
tenth as much, and gives youa big profit. Complete 
instructions for 25c, coin or stamps. 

JAMES L. HENNING, Box 87, Bantam, O. 

Below is the wonderful recipe for making 
honey that costs only a tenth as much as 
the genuine. It was written with a pen, 
and the writer does not even sign his name 
to it. 

RECIPE FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAL HONEY. 

Take 10 lbs. of brown sugar; add 3 Ibs. of water, 10 
grains cream tartar, and 3 lbs. of honey; 10 drops es- 
sence of peppermint. First dissolve the sugar in the 
water and take off the scum arising therefrom, then 
dissolve the cream tartar ina little warm water which 
you wiil add with a little stirring. Then add the hon- 
ey Heat toa boiling-point and skim it, then stir a 
few minutes. 

The above is a fair sample of the artifi- 
cial-honey recipes. By the way, why did 
not the editor of the Ventura /nxdependeni 
tell this man he could not accept such an 
advertisement? or doesn’t he care what his 
advertisers say so long as he gets the tri- 
fling sum they pay for the insertion of their 
advertisement? I am ashamed of our State 
of Ohio. No wonder this town is called 
‘*Bantam’’ where this man lives. In his 
letter accompanying he asks for our adver- 
tising rates. He will not need them, how- 
ever, for he will discover we have inserted 
his advertisement free of charge as above. 
We find Bantam is a little town of only 100 
or 200 inhabitants. 

Here is another recipe. It comes from 
the Home Remedy Co., St. Louis, Mo. They 
have a little book giving recipes for doing 
almost every thing, and declare they will 
return the money promptly if the customer 
is not satisfied. This is what the adver- 
tisement says: 

Artificial honey is made all over the world, and sold 
as genuine bee honey, and no one can tell the differ- 
ence. Our recipe was used by the greatest honey com- 
pany in the world for several years, no one ever sus- 
pecting that it was not pure bee honey, and was only 
discovered by one of the chemists in their laboratory 
exposing them. 4 

You can make this honey at a price about the same 
as the price of molasses. Try this and you will never 
be without good, pure honey. _ 

Recipe with full directions, 25c. 


And here is the wonderful recipe: 


Brown sugar, 101lbs. Water, 1 quart. Old bee-bread 
honey in comb, 2 pounds. Cream of tartar, % ounce. 
Gum Arabic, 1 ounce. Oil of peppermint, 3 drops. 
Qil of rose, 2 drops. Mix and boiltwoor three min- 
utes, then add one quart of water in which one egg 
has been beaten. Assoon as it begins to boil, skim 
well; remove from the fire; and, when a little cool, 
add two pounds of pure bee honey, then strain. This 
will keep any length of time if sealed up when fresh- 
ly made. HOME REMEDY Co. 


You will notice the foundation of these 
artificial-honey recipes is brown sugar; and 
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their recipe does make a sort of syrup; but 
the idea that no ne can tell the difference 
between this and genuine honey is pure 
humbug. It must have been a wonderful 
chemist indeed who was unable (in his /aé- 
oratory) to decide the stuff was manu/fac- 
tured instead of being pure bees’ honey. 
Now, do not any of you waste money in 
buying recipes. Just send the advertise- 
ment to us and we will send the 25 cents, 
and then you can all have it free. See? 

1 ee 





WINTERING OUTDOORS AT MEDINA. 


As I reported in our last issue, the bees 
at both our cellars came out in good condi- 
tion; but those under the machine-shop, 
that had fresh air all night during the 
entire winter except during the coldest 
weather, were in much better condition 
than those in the outdoor cellar that did 
not have such supplies of fresh air. The 
out-cellar was built on the plan recom- 
mended by Mr. Bingham—a square cistern, 
as it were, clear under ground; but unfor- 
tunately it did not have the large ventila- 
tor recommended by him. 

There was in this cellar some dysentery, 
and a good many dead bees on the cellar 
bottom—about the usual number. There 
was no dysentery in the home cellar except 
in one corner that did not get the usual cir- 
culation of air. The strange thing about it 
was there were three colonies in this cor- 
ner, and every one of them had dysentery, 
while those bees that were right in line 
with the opening at the north end and the 
one at the south end, and which could get a 
strong current of air, were free from dis- 
ease, and perfectly healthy. Our home 
cellar smelled as sweet as almost any liv- 
ing-room, and was just about as dry. Two 
or three times during the winter, however, 
Mr. Wardell sprinkled water at the en- 
trances, and he says the bees came out and 
drank. In Mr. Doolittle’s ce lar the mois- 
ture given off by the bees condensed, and 
this the bees used over again. In a dry 
cellar such as we have in Medina it would 
seem that, if the bees need moisture (and I 
believe they do), fresh water right from 
the well would certainly be more whole- 
some than the condensed breath of the bees. 

EARLY OR LATE SETTING OUT. 

I mentioned in our last issue that we set 
out all the bees from both cellars along 
from the 20th to the last of March, and gave 
them one or two days of flight. The loca- 
tion of each hive was marked so that, when 
the bees were set out again, each colony 
would go back to its own stand. This may 
not have been a necessary precaution, but 
we felt that it was wise to err on the safe 
side. All the bees were kept in the cellar 
till along the first week in April. About 
100 colonies or nuclei were set out of the 
home cellar, and left out. The rest were 
confined till about the 20th of April, when 
they were put out. But in this case Mr. 
Wardell thinks the first lot of bees are in 


better condition than the second lot. The 
former have brood in all stages, while the 
latter have nothing but eggs, and it looks 
now as if the first bees had about two 
weeks’ start over the others in brood. This 
seems to contradict my footnote on page 186 
of this year, wherein I said I believed it 
was the best policy to keep the bees in 
until the first of May. <A year ago, about 
this time, we set out some bees early, and 
some not till May. We thought the last lot 
of bees had the advantage over the Others, 
because there was a storm on the 20th of 
April, and the snow lasted for several 
days, with a good deal of cold weather. 

It is hard to tell just when to set bees 
out; but obviously it would have been bet- 
ter this year if a// the bees had been set 
out about the first of April. Last year, 
the latter part of the month would not have 
been too late. : 

We have determined that we will do this: 
Next year we will set the bees out the first 
of April if the weather is suitable; and if 
it should turn cold we will put them back 
in the cellar and keep them there till it 
moderates again. And that reminds me 
that all our bees which we set out early, 
and put back, started brood-rearing; where 
it had progressed to a point beyond the 
egg stage it continued on, was capped over, 
and hatched out a fine lot of bees. So here 
is one more point in favor of giving the bees 
a week’s flight in the latter part of Febru- 
ary or early in March; for in our locality 
we are liable to have during these months 
a whole week of nice weather. This would 
give the bees quite a start in brood-rear- 
ing; then if the weather turns cold put them 
back, and the brood will be taken care of, 
and mature and hatch into bees. 

As a rule there will be very little brocd 
in a good bee-cellar. When the conditions 
of temperature and atmosphere are right, 
the bees should go into a quiet sleep and 
stay there. 

I have already spoken, in answer to Dr. 
Miller, in Straws, this issue, of the advan- 
tages of giving the bees an early cleansing 
flight, and setting them back again. This 
of itself is a very important matter. While 
it entails some little labor, yet it does not 
mean more than the loss of two or three 
hours’ time for 100 colonies. 


THE RESULTS OF OUTDOOR WINTERING. 


Our outdoor colonies did well; but they 
were the strongest and best we had in the 
whole yard last fall; and the loss out of the 
whole 300 that were outdoors was only two 
colonies; but the results were more remark- 
able with the bees under the machine-shop, 
because the greater part of them were 
nuclei. Some of them were very weak, and 
it was so late that we did not know whether 
all had even virgin queens or any queens 
at all. Our queen-rearing operations were 
conducted clear up till November. We did 
not, as usual, unite or double up, but kept — 
the nuclei just as they had been used, and 
put them into the cellar just as they were. 
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The result was the loss of about three co!- 
onies. This loss was due to the fact that 
the bees were queenless, and not to any 
other cause that we could determine. 

Some little time ago I attempted to take a 
flash-light of our bee-cellar under the ma- 
chine-shop, but did not succeed in getting a 
good picture; but as it will give one a good 
idea of our cellar I show part of one end of 
it on page 382. The hives in the foreground 
are double-walled. When we found the 
bees were doing so nicely we put in some 
chaff hives. These, of course, were the 
first to go out in the spring. Those that 
show on either side are single-walled hives 
piled on top of each other. Each hive has 
its own bottom-board. Sometimes the body 
is pried up off from the bottom-board; but 
in the case of nuclei only the entrance is 
allowed. 

The electric-lamp globe of which I have 
spoken is shown in the foreground. With 
this I can suddenly throw in a flood of 
light, yet it rarely caused any disturbance. 


Ee nace 


THE ONTARIO CO., N. Y., BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Government Apiarian Work; Dr. C. C. Miller Criti- 
cised. 


























BY FRANK BENTON. 





If Dr. C. C. Miller had read the report 
of the Ontario Co., N. Y., Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation more carefully, as it is published 
on page 148 of the Amer. Bee Journal for 
March 6, 1902, he would likely not have 
misquoted as he did in Stray Straws in 
GLEANINGS for April 1, 1902, page 275. 
Dr. Miller says: ‘‘ Ontario Co., N. Y., bee- 
keepers’ convention thought what money 
our government expends in importing queen- 
bees from other lands might better be made 
use of otherwise.’’ This he credits to the 
Amer. Bee Journal. But I find in the lat- 
ter, the report, as given by the Secretary 
of the Ontario Co. society, Mr. F. Greiner, 
reads: ‘‘It was believed that we had just 
as good bees in America now as anywhere 
on the globe, and what money our govern- 
ment expends in importing queen-bees from 
other lands might better be made use of in 
the line proposed’’ (controlling mating). 
Then Mr. Greiner adds: ‘‘ The Association 
did not take action on this proposition.’’ 
From this it is plain, 1. That the Secreta- 
ry, Mr. Greiner, was not reporting verba- 
tim the proceedings of the Association, but 
was merely paraphrasing them in his own 
words; 2. That some member or members 
of the said society expressed the belief that 
‘“we had just as good bees in America,’’ 
etc.; and, 3. That the Ontario Co., N. Y., 
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Bee-keepers’ Association did mo/ see fit to 
adopt the view of some individual member 
or members as indicated above. Further- 
more, it may be seen that a second attempt 
was made to get the society to indorse these 
views, for the Secretary says, further on: 
‘*The matter was brought up again by an- 
other member.’’ But this, likewise, failed. 

Notwithstanding all this, ‘the good Doc- 
tor’? makes it appear in GLEANINGS as 
though the Ontario Co., N. Y., Bee-keepers’ 
Association had whipped right around to 
his way of thinking. This is by no means 
the first time I have had to call attention 
to inaccuracies on the part of Dr. Miller. 
Want of time, and a disinclination to criti- 
cise in print, have often kept me from point- 
ing out numerous other erroneous or loose 
statements recorded by him. Suffice it to 
say, that I believe when one is so inaccu- 
rate in his quotations, or siezes upon so 
flimsy an excuse to support his personal 
views, he is open to, and justly deserves, 
the severest criticism which due courtesy 
will permit. 

In closing, I would also like to ask — not 
Dr. Miller — but the rest of the esteemed 
readers of GLEANINGS, if, in their opinion, 
it is the best taste on the part of-the doctor 
to be so ready, as he seems, to throw cold 
water on any work in the bee-line that the 
government might sanction, or for him to 
rush forward with a bushel or two of prop- 
ositions as to what he might think best 
should be done, when he has not contributed 
a single effort toward securing national rec- 
ognition in the form of appropriations for 
the benefit of the industry? and when, al- 
most single - handed, after many years of 
persistent effort, some little vantage-ground 
has been gained —vantage-ground that 
might have been reached years ago but for 
just such holding back, just such quibbling, 
or just such halting support — when some- 
thing, at least, has been attained, I say, 
would it not be full more modest for the doc- 
tor (and I might add, also, for some others 
who are ‘‘in the same boat’’) to wait just 
a bit and see if what #e and ¢hey want, as 
well as what ‘‘the other fellow ’’ longs for, 
may not come to pass? Does he not fear to 
lose the half-loaf when he lets go to grab 
for the whole one? I state what I know to 


.be a fact, that united and strong action ten 


years ago, in the line I then suggested to 
the officers of the North American Bee- 
keepers’ Association at the Albany conven- 
tion, would have placed these matters quite 
as far along as they now stand. But it 
would seem that one of the officers at that 
time, who might have taken hold and aided 
in pushing the work, has only recently 
wakened up to the fact, or at least made 
known, that he realizes the need of govern- 
mental aid (see the Review for February, 
1902, p. 53), and he is now at the head of 
the National Association! 

In the whole world there is not another 
county bee-keepers’ society as widely and 
favorably known as the Ontario Co., N. Y., 
Bee-keepers’ Association; and it is hardly 
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to be conceived that it would so suddenly 
conclude that its past persistent efforts in 
any given line of progress were all wrong, 
and that, vacillating at the behest of some 
member or two or three members, it would 
at once jump over to Dr. Miller’s apparent 
view, that the best way to secure action in 
a forward line is to begin by quibbling as 
to just how the first step is to be taken! No; 
they are men of action, whose words are 
but to chronicle results. And what an ex- 
ample their unity should be for not only the 
National Bee-keepers’ Association, but also 
every other one on this continent! 
Washington, D. C. 


[From what I know of Dr. Miller I am 
sure he did not intend to throw cold water 
on any work in the bee line that the govern- 
ment might sanction. Indeed, I know he 
has been much pleased with some things 
that have already been done through its api- 
cultural investigator, Frank Benton. I re- 
fer to the quietus he has given to some of 
the newspaper lies about comb honey. No 
man will do more to encourage government 
work than Dr. Miller, and if he has said 
something that looks like discouragement 
I know he will be glad to offer due apologies 
and to make amends so far as lies in his 
power.—Ep. | 


HOME-MADE HIVES. 








Experience with a Buzz-saw. 





BY D. B. THOMAS. 

I have been a bee-keeper for about fifteen 
years, with variable success, according as 
I cared for or neglected my bees. But I 
had one serious drawback, namely, I had 
to be my own pioneer, as no one who knew 
any thing about bees lived near to help me 
over difficult places; and the result is I 
have learned to zo¢ do many things as well 
as to do some others. It has taken a good 
deal of education in hive-making and buy- 
ing to satisfy me, and I am still at it. A 
long time ago I bought two Dovetailed hives 
for comb honey, which pleased me so well 
that I bought forty next time, and for a 
while I bought and sold a good many. But 
. a succession of off years knocked the bot- 
tom out of the honey business, and my bees 
died for want of proper attention. After a 
business once gets a good hold on a person, 
it seems, like a bad habit, to be next to im- 
possible to shake it off; so three years ago 
found me relapsing into the bee fever, and 
I have been getting worse ever since. We 
have had extremely dry weather in this lo- 
cality for two years, and, as a consequence, 
when a man has outwitted an elusive dol- 
lar he is slow to part company with it. For 
this reason I made my hives last year by 
hand, which, for ten hives, spring count, 
which were increased to twenty during the 
season, did not, of course, require a great 
deal of labor. They were run entirely for 
extracted honey; and although the season 
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was much the dryest we ever had, they net- 
ted me $70, or $7.00 apiece. 

This spring a new condition confronted 
me. I must either make or buy about 40 
hives for myself, besides supplying my 
neighbors. That would take about 80 dol- 
lars. I could not see my way clear to 
spend so much money at once, so I bought 
goods as follows: 


1 combined saw, cost at home, $38.00. 
1 lot of supplies, such as frames, 
fences, and sections, not easi- 
ly manufactured at home. - 30.00. 


$15 worth of lumber at $3 per 100 15.00. 


Total $83.00. 

By working like a Trojan I have the 
prospect of 50 hives in the future. 

Candidly I no longer envy the supply 
manufacturer his hard-earned cash; and in 
order to carry my conviction still further I 
would sell my outfit at cost, for a buzz-saw 
is a veritable terror; and if I ever get rich 
on what I save I am afraid it will be atthe 
cost of precious fingers. 

Odin, Mo., April 1. 

[As a general rule it does not pay any 
one to make his own hives; but there are 
localities remote from a dealer or manufac- 
turer, and where lumber is reasonably 
cheap, where one can to advantage do his 
own work, providing, of course, he is a fair 
mechanic. Nearly every one who attempts 
to run a small circular saw finds out, soon- 
er or later, that it will cut fingers about as 
easily as it does boards.—Eb. ] 


THE WINTERING PROBLEM. 


The Truth of Some Old Teachings Questioned ; 
How Much Ventilation do Bees Require ? Mois- 
ture; Weather to Set Bees Out in the 
Spring. 








BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 





The wintering problem, which the Ger- 
mans call the masterpiece (MWeisterstueck ) 
of bee-keeping, seems likely to remain of 
perennial interest to bee-keepers north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. I am watching 
with interest the outcome of the wintering 
at Medina in the cellar under the machine- 
shop and the other cellar. While we may 
not all have just the same advantages, the 
light thrown upon the problem by those 
two cellars may still be of general profit. 

The present discussions in GLEANINGS 
as to winter ventilation remind one of the 
days of old, when a government document 
advocated burying bees, with noprovision for 
ventilation, and when there were those who 
talked about blowing a candle through a 
two-inch plank, and about having colonies 
hermetically sealed. 

I suppose no one will insist that impure 
air is a benefit to bees, although it comes 
pretty near it when it has been asserted 
that the least particle of outside air admit- 
ted during the latter part of winter will 
make the bees uneasy by reminding them 
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of the approach of spring. At any rate, it 
is held, and no doubt rightly, that fresh air 
may be admitted in such a way as to do 
harm. 

Mr. Doolittle, on p. 187, refers to the sub- 
earth ventilator. I think I was one of the 
last to hold on to this. I became skeptical 
as to the quality of the air admitted through 
porous tiles, such as I had; and as it was 
the lazier way, to allow the pipes to be- 
come filled up, the combination of laziness 
and skepticism drove the sub-ventilator out 
of use. I am just a little afraid it would 
have been better if I had continued it. With 
continuous piping perfectly air-tight, pre- 
venting the possibility of the entrance of 
injurious gases from underground, I am 
strongly of the opinion that sub-ventilation 
is a good thing. 

One trouble in deciding as to any one 
point in wintering is that the whole prob- 
lem is a complicated one, and you can not 
separate that one point from the others. 
Mr. Doolittle winters as well since ventila- 
tion is given up; but does that prove that 
ventilation is of no value? May not a 
change of other factors account for success, 
not on account of, but in spite of, the lack 
of ventilation? and might not the success 
be still greater with ventilation? Because 
there has been good wintering in spite of 
the fact that at one time the air in his cel- 
lar would not support the combustion of a 
lamp, it would hardly do to argue that his 
bees would winter equally well if confined 
the entire winter in an atmosphere of such 
quality. 

Mr. Doolittle speaks of his ventilation 
that would change all the air of a cellar in 
less than five minutes. <A blast of air 
through a 6x8 aperture sufficiently strong 
to clear the cellar in less than five minutes 
might be rather too windy a situation for 
best wintering. If bees should winter well 
with a quiet and constant change of air, it 
does not follow that somewhere between 
that and a cyclone the danger-point might 
not be reached. 

The idea that, when the admission of 
fresh air quiets noisy bees, it is because of 
the admission of moisture, has, I think, the 
merit of novelty; at least I do not remember 
having seen it advanced before. Some cir- 
cumstances connected with the matter in- 
cline me to accept it, if I accept it at all, 
somewhat warily. I have been sitting, try- 
ing to recall some of the times when I have 
opened the cellar on nights when the bees 
were noisy. Sometimes the outdoor air was 
warmer than that in the cellar, sometimes 
it was colder — the result of opening doors 
and windows was always the same, quiet- 
ness the next morning. Usually the air in 
the cellar felt more damp than outdoors, 
and, to my regret, there was sometimes a 
good deal more dampness in the hives than 
I believed best. Certainly not always, if 
ever, did the admission of outside air bring 
in, moisture, yet it always brought quiet. 

I never tried giving the bees water in the 
cellar for the express purpose of quieting 
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them; but I have tried it without any such 
purpose, and I never succeeded in getting 
any water taken. I don’t know why, for | 
know others have succeeded. Just now the 
cellar is in an unusually dry condition, 
possibly because of the unusually dry con- 
dition of the soil after the terrible drouth of 
last summer. It is possible the bees may 
take water now. If you will excuse me a 
few minutes I'll go down cellar and see. 


Yes. I took a rag dripping wet and put 
it in a cluster of bees at the entrance, and, 
while a number of bees ran aimlessly over 
the rag as bees do when disturbed, I couid 
distinctly see three or four bees standing 
with their tongues protruded as if licking 
up the moisture. As this is the first time I 
ever Saw any thing of the kind, it is prob- 
able that the cellar is drier than when I 
tried it before. But if unusually dry, that 
dryness does not seem to make the bees un- 
easy, for at this date, March 6th, they are 
very quiet. 

The time of greatest uneasiness in the 
cellar comes late in winter or early in 
spring, when the outside air is as warm as 
the air in thecellar. Nomatter if the walls 
of the cellar be dripping wet, and drops of 
water be easily seen in the hives at the 
back end of the deep bottom-board, the bees 
are uneasy when the cellar is closed, and 
it seems to me the plain explanation is that, 
when the outer air is no colder than that in 
the cellar, it will not force its way in, and 
the foul air makes the bees uneasy. 

I do not undervalue the importance of a 
correct and equable temperature; but along 
with it I believe a pure atmosphere is of 
great importance. In the pure atmosphere 
of the outdoor air, bees can endure great 
changes of temperature and a severe degree 
of cold; and they do endure it, as thousands 
o} bee-keepers can testify. 

My experience does not confirm the posi- 
tion Mr. Holtermann takes as to setting 
bees out early, p. 186. He seems to reason 
well that bees ought to do better for an 
early flight, and I have given way to that 
reasoning a number of times; but whenever 
I have taken bees out before the blooming 
of soft maples I have regretted it. Neither 
is it wise to take them out when soft maples 
bloom in years when weather is unfavor- 
able. Repeatedly I have regretted taking 
bees out too early: I do not remember ever 
to have regretted taking them out too late. 
Notwithstanding the number of times I have 
taken them out too early, and the number 
of times I have regretted it. I again took 
them out early last year — March 18, eigh- 
teen days before the blooming of soft ma- 
ples—and again I regretted it. It is foss7- 
6le that I will experiment no more in that 
direction. 

Neither do I believe it wise to set out a 
few colonies at a time. If convenient—per- 
haps I ought to say if possible —I always 
set all of mine out the same day, and I have 
never seen any harmcome of it. If I should 
take the plan propesed, and out of every 100 
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take out 7 or 8 each day, taking them out 
on favorable days, the 13 favorable days 
required for the purpose would make the last 
of them stay in the cellar, I am afraid, lat- 
er than would be for their welfare. I am 
wondering whether friend Holtermann has 
different weather from mine, or whether, 
commencing March 15, he takes four to six 
weeks to get his bees out. 

Toward the last of p. 186 it seems to me 
there is a flight into the realm of fancy. A 
considerable distance in that realm seems 
the idea that, shut up in a cellar, bees will 
smell pollen and nectar half a mile or even 
a sixteenth of a mile away. Still, I can 
not prove he is wrong, and Mr. Holtermann 
has as good a right to guessasI. He says: 

‘* Activity means exhaustion of vitality; 
and when vitality is exhausted, instinct 
causes the bees to rear brood to replace the 
exhausted vitality.’’ It has long been 
taught that breeding causes exhausted vi- 
tality; but that exhausted vitality causes 
breeding is new doctrine. If bees in May 
‘*rear brood to replace exhausted vitality,’’ 
then when that vitality is replaced by young 
bees ought there not to be a let-up in brood- 
rearing? Instead of that, does not brood- 
rearing increase with vitality? and is not 
the season of greatest brood-rearing pre- 
cisely the season when there is the least 
proportion ‘of exhausted vitality? Instead 
of saying activity causes exhausted vitality 
and exhausted vitality causes brood-rear- 
ing, would it not be better to say that activ- 
ity causes brood-rearing and exhausted vi- 
trlity? 

From the italics in your ‘footnote, p. 187, 
Mr. Editor, some might think it desirable 
to keep bees in the cellar till after May 1. 
Would not that crowd the bees a little to 
get ready for white clover if the season 
should prove to be unusually early? 
Marengo, I1l. 


{The main portion of this article is an- 
swered in one of my footnotes to Straws, 
and in an editorial elsewhere, in this issue. 
With regard to the matter of fresh air, we 
must consider that bees are animals. The 
temperature of their bodies is about the 
same as ours or any warm-blooded animal. 
They require air; and while they do not 
breathe with the mouth, as we do, they 
have breathing-mouths or breathing-pores, 
and take in supplies of oxygen, the purpose 
of which is to enrich the blood, just as it 
does with us. I can not, therefore, see why 
bees should not have fresh air in cellars, 
and why they should not have fresh water 
—every thing fresh. If we can keep the 
temperature down below 55, and give them 
air every night when it is not too cold, it 
seems rational to suppose that, other things 
being equai, the conditions will be ideal. 

I have been in our machine-shop cellar, 
where there were 300 colonies and nuclei, 
with the sunlight streaming through the 
doorway; yet so contented were the bees 
that light caused them no disturbance. I 
have gone in at other times, and turned on 
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an electric light, with the same result. 
Sometimes one bee would fly out, but the 
great mass of them would remain quiet. 
The number of dead bees on the cellar 
floor was very small in comparison with 
the number on the floor of our out-yard cel- 
lar that did not have the same amount of 
ventilation. There was much more dysen- 
tery at the out-cellar, notwithstanding the 
temperature was more uniform. Even dur- 
ing warm weather, when it was 70 outside, 
it would be down to 50 inside. The bees at 
our out-yard had all the favorable condi- 
tions for wintering except daily doses of 


Sresh air. An examination of this cellar 


showed the bees were quite uneasy, and 
thousands of them came out, and died on 
the cellar bottom. While the colonies win- 
tered all but two, there was a general de- 
pletion in the aggregate number of bees. 
On the other hand, the colonies and little 
nuclei at the home cellar, with their daily 
supply of fresh air, retained their strength, 
and those that had a mid-winter flight, and 
sot started to brood-rearing, actually came 
out stronger. 

These experiments will be conducted, if 
any thing, on a larger scale next winter. 
We shall probably have one or two more 
cellars constructed, and in one of them, at 
least, we will confine the bees a da Doo- 
little, and leave them to see what becomes 
of them.—Ep. ] 
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CLIPPING QUEENS. 


Stimulative Feeding in the Fall; Adopting the 
Langstroth Frame. 





BY F. GREINER. 

Different bee-keepers practice different 
methods in clipping queens’ wings. Hon. 
R. L. Taylor said at an institute he would 
catch a queen by her wings with his right 
hand, and place her upon his knee. She 
would then immediately catch hold of the 
fabric covering his knee. With thumb and 
fore finger of his left hand he would grab 
her thorax sidewise. With a pair of scis- 
sors he would then clip the wings without 
there being any danger of cutting off legs. 

Many bee-keepers have of late claimed 
that clipped queens come up missing more 
frequently than those not clipped. Some 
think the reason might be that, when a 
queen is held by the thorax, asin Mr. Tay- 
lor’s case, her scent is slightly changed by 
this contact with man’s fingers, when after- 
ward the bees will regard her as a stran- 
ger. There may be some truth in this. 
Still, it does not explain why queens (clip- 
ped) come up missing months after the oper- 
ation. 

I do not think it best any more to handle 
queens by the thorax, when it can be avoid- 
ed. It is not at all necessary to take hold 
of a queen by the thorax when we wish to 
clip her. I simply pick up a queen by her 
wings with my left hand, hold her a few 
inches above the frame-tops, and draw the 
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knife over the wings where they touch the 
end of my thumb, cutting off all the wings 
as Closely as I wish. No part of her body 
has thus been touched except those remain- 
ing between my thumb and fore finger. 
She drops right back among her bees on 
the exposed frame-top, and is never molest- 
ei. It is a very simple operation, and very 
quickly performed. The only thing to be 
watched is to get a good hold of her wings 
at the first grab. Iam not sure but a queen 
may be injured holding her by one wing 
only. When caught in this way she has a 
notion of twisting or spinning around, 
which probably causes her intense pain. I 
thought I had lost a queen in this way last 
summer, for she seemed dead for five or ten 
minutes after I had released her. How- 
ever, she was but paralyzed, and came to 
again later, and she may be in her hive 
now. Others to whom I related the inci- 
dent thought the queen was simply fright- 
ened, which would not prove an injury to 
her. I have never before seen a queen show 
the effect of a scare in this manner when 
she was picked up properly. 

When I fail to catch a queen properly I 
let her go again and make a second attempt 
later. The knife is the tool to use in clip- 
ping, for we always have one with us. The 
closer the wings are cut, the easier the 
queen may be found at any future time. 
The peculiarity of her appearance is a 
marked distinction between her and the oth- 
er bees in the hive. 

We are often advised by our best author- 
ities to so manage our colonies as not to pro- 
duce any bees that can become only con- 
sumers. Then, again, we are advised to 
stimulate our bees in the fall after the hon- 
ey season by daily feeding in small doses. 
so that our colonies will go into winter 
quarters with plenty of young bees. How 
can these two apparently opposite recom- 
mendations be harmonized, for fall feeding 
means producing bees that will become only 
consumers? I take it that the first advice 
is not to be taken in the full sense of the 
word. The raising of a moderate amount 
of brood during August can prove only ben- 
eficial, and in localities that do not fur- 
nish enough bee-pasture to produce this 
rearing of brood during August, daily feed- 
ing for a few weeks will undoubtedly be a 
good thing. In my own locality we have 
sufficient honey coming in all through Au- 
gust to keep the bees storing honey, and 
breeding. Even drones are usually reared. 
It is no particular advantage to have our 
colonies breed much later than Sept. 1, and I 
would just as soon discourage breeding aft- 
er that time as toencourage it. Bees, I find, 
exhaust themselves while breeding; and as 
many bees die as come upon the stage of 
action during the cooler fall months. Our 
bees here generally remain quiet during the 
last half of September and all of October. 
They do not wear themselves out. Practi- 
cally the bees hatching during September 
are as vigorous and well prepared to en- 
dure the hardships of winter as the October- 
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hatched bees produced by late stimulative 
feeding. By Oct. 5 our hives are usually 
free from brood, and any combs may be re- 
moved after this date. Generally speaking 
our bees come through the winter in good 
shape, which is the proof of the pudding. 

We used to hear a great deal about re- 
ducing the numbers of combs to just what 
the bees can cover in the fall. Of late not 
so much has been said on this point. Has 
the bee-keeping fraternity come to the con- 
clusion that it is not necessary or best? 
Whatever others may think of the matter, 
my own experience is this: A cluster of 
bees is admirably fitted to retain the 
warmth they produce. They are not cover- 
ed with fur like some animals, yet very lit- 
tle warmth is lost. We can often see ice 
and frost within the closest proximity of 
the cluster of bees during cold weather. 
Even the best-packed chaff hive shows a 
low temperature inside after a protracted 
cold spell. A few more or less unoccupied 
combs do not change this result to any ex- 
tent. I have a few exceptionally roomy 
chaff hives that take a number of combs 
more than the regular (ten-frame). I used 
to contract to six or seven combs; but for 
some years I have not done so; and, sur- 
prising as it may seem, they always have 
wintered a little better than the other ten- 
frame hives. 

In wintering single-walled hives on the 
summer stand I have not been very success- 
ful, and have not practiced it much during 
the last 15 years; but I can say that I al- 
ways had betfer success when three combs 
had been removed and chaff-packed dum- 
mies had been inserted instead. My prac- 
tice is to winter colonies in single-walled 
hives in the cellar; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that for me it is best if part of the 
combs are taken out before the bees are 
taken tothe winter repository. This is not 
so much on account or for the benefit of the 
bees, but more for the good of the combs. 
In one of my cellars the unoccupied combs 
become moldy. It is a rather damp place. 
We know from experience that honey does 
not keep very well in a damp place. Even 
in my comparatively dry house-cellar honey 
becomes thin after being stored there a short 
time. It is the same with the honey in the 
unoccupied combs of the hives in the cellar. 
One might say that such a winter reposito- 
ry is not a fit place for bees. Perhaps it 
isn’t; but after many years of using these 
cellars I find they answer pretty well their 
purpose, and I shall probably continue 
using them. More combs shall be removed 
in the future from the hives that go into the 
damp cellar. 

Not long ago a bee-keeping friend from 
Canada asked my advice as to what size of 
frame to adopt. It seems tome this subject 
of ‘‘what frame is best’? has been worn 
threadbare; but then, as there are always 
new comers it is, perhaps, best to say a 
word now and then about it for the benefit 
of beginners. This friend in Canada has 
ten hives now, but thinks of increasing to 
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100 colonies. He had been advised by ex- 
perienced friends in his vicinity to use a 
frame the Langstroth size, but about half 
an inch deeper, as this depth would give 
better results. Well, this made me think 
of the bitter battles they fought in Germany 
before the standard frame was adopted, 
some twenty years ago. The hives in use 
there ranged between nine and ten inches 
in width. Those defending the nine-inch 
hive claimed great superiority over the ten- 
inch hive. The nine-inch hive was better 
adapted to the nature of the bee; all colo- 
nies found in hollow trees were said to have 
chosen a nine-inch cavity. Many other 
claims were made. The defenders of the 
ten-inch hive brought forth equally weighty 
reasons that ten-inch was the proper and 
most profitable width. The casual observ- 
er thought they were splitting hairs, fight- 
ing over an unimportant matter. It is so, 
with such a slight difference in the depth 
of a Langstroth frame of standard width. 
So far as practical results are concerned 
there ts no difference whether the frame is 
9 inches deep or 9% inches. In by far the 
most cases it will be found an advantage to 
use a standard frame, and that frame in 
America is the Langstroth as made by the 
different manufacturers in our land. Even 
our friend Doolittle, who so long defended 
the Gallup frame as the best, has come out 
late years and says the Langstroth is just 
as good for practical results. By all means 
adopt the standard frame. We who went 
into bees before we knew what was going 
on in our country, and made our own hives 
of an odd pattern, and now have hundreds 
of them, can see the size of our mistake, 
and would give a great deal to have a change 
made, if it were not connected with so much 
work, etc. 

Naples, N. Y., Jan. 31. 
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THE BEE IN LAW. 


Keeping of Bees; Damages—When and When Not 
Recoverable.—Article 6. 


BY R. D. FISHER. 





1. Definition.—Damages are the indemni- 
ty recoverable by a person who has sus- 
tained an injury, either in his person, prop- 
erty, or relative rights, through the act or 
default of another. 

2. General Principles.—Whenever an in- 
jury is done to a right, actual perceptible 
damage is not indispensable as the founda- 
tion of an action; but it is sufficient to show 
the violation of the right, and the law will 
presume some damage. 

But no damages are recoverable for a 
mere inconvenience attending the existence 
of a public benefit; or for any lawful act 
lawfully done, which, if causing damage, 
is damnum absque injuria; or for any act 
causing no legal injury, which is injuria 
sine damno; or for an injury caused wholly 
or in part by the complaining party’s own 
wrongful act, default, or negligence. 
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3. Nominal Damages.—Proof of the vio- 
lation of any legal right entitles the injur- 
ed party to some damages. If no actual 
damages appear, nominal damages are 
given for the technical injury. 

4. Substantial Damages.—Where actual 
injury and the violation of a right are 
proved, substantial damages may be award- 
ed as compensation to the injured party, 
and in certain cases as punishment to the 
wrong-doer. In arriving at the proper 
amount of damages the courts follow de- 
fined rules. 

5. Remoteness.—Immediate or consequen- 
tial damages may be considered. No one 
is held responsible for all the consequences 
of his acts or defaults, but only for those 
which the law considers the natural conse- 
quences. These are either the direct con- 
sequences or they are indirect. For all di- 
rect consequences, whether they are such 
as inevitably ensue, or such as have natu- 
rally ensued in the particular case, the 
person guilty of the cause is held absolute- 
ly liable. Such damages as the cause pro- 
duced naturally but indirectly are called 
consequential. 

In case of fort not involving malice, dam- 
ages may be recovered, not merely for the 
direct consequences, but for such indirect 
results as might reasonably be expected to 
ensue by a person of ordinary intelligence, 
or for all the natural consequences of the 
wrongful act. 

6. Personal Property; Trespass.—F¥or as- 
portation or destruction of his personal 
property, so that the owner is wholly de- 
prived of it, he is entitled to recover its 
value at the time of the trespass. This is 
the measure of damages for the entire loss 
of the property. For an injury to it there 
is a right to a proportionate recovery. 

The measure of damages for the conver- 
sion of property is the value of the property 
at the time and place of conversion. The 
element of damage to be considered in case 
of injury to the person is, the plaintiff’s 
time of loss from business or employment; 
his loss of capacity to perform the kind of 
labor for which he is fitted; expenses for 
medical services, nursing, and mental and 
physical pain. The same rule will apply 
to injuries to animals. 

We have set out the above principles of 
damages for the purpose of discovering, if pos- 
sible, under what branch or branches dam- 
ages may be recovered for injury or losses in 
consequence of keeping bees. In a previ- 
ous article we reviewed the causes of dam- 
ages growing out of the nuisances commit- 
ted by bees. In this article we desire to 
review the rules regarding the bee as a 
trespasser. One who feels aggrieved by 
reason of trespassing bees may bring an 
action against the owner for damages, and 
may recover upon proper proof and identifi- 
cation of the trespassers for their original 
act of destruction; and successive actions 
may be brought to recover for damages for 
the continuation of their wrongful trespass- 
ing; but in all these cases damages are es- 
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timated only to the date of the bringing of 
each suit (vos N. Y., 98). 
CAPACITY TO TRESPASS. 

Courts judicially know that bees can not 
be stabled as other animals are; that to do 
so would destroy their value as property. 
If the owners of houses, grocers, and fruit- 
dealers and fruit-raisers were not careless 
in leaving attractions for them, bees would 
commit notrespass. They would go to pas- 
ture among forests, fields, and amid flow- 
ers. But the grocers, fruit-dealers, and 
fruit-raisers say they are not required to 
screen against bees if domesticated and re- 
garded as property; that the law should 
protect them from the ravages of trespass- 
ing bees the same as from any other tres- 
passing animals. This is true only in so 
far as identification can be made positive. 
The instinct of bees is well understood, but 
their identification is difficult. The rela- 
tion between fruit-growers and bee-keepers 
is said to be somewhat strained. The for- 
mer claim it to be fair to compel the bee- 
keeper to feed his bees at home in seasons 
when they would otherwise prove a nui- 
sance and damaging trespassers to his 
neighboring fruit-grower. Whether it would 
or would not be possible to keep bees at 
home by feeding them heavily is an open 
question. But this plan would entail a 
heavy tax upon the bee-keeper. Would it 
be just to make the bee-keeper pay this 
when, quite likely, the cracked and rotting 
fruit which the bee would take from the 
neighbor’s orchard has been produced, at 
least has set, because of the labors in pol- 
lination of these same bees? When bees 
find a fair supply of nectar in the flowers 
within reach of the hive they prefer that to 
fruit, and few bees then attack fruit. But 
it is not at all sure that liberal feeding will 
keep all of the bees at home, or nearly all 
of them, from trying to get fruit sugar or 
juices. 

The next suggestion is that of moving 
away if the cost would be less than feeding. 
But can the bee-keeper get away from the 
fruit-grower? If the extensive fruit-grower 
can sue and collect damages for injuries to 
the fruit on his 1006 trees, the owner of one 
tree, and 1000 owners of trees within flying 
distance of an apiary can alsocollect. If 
an abundant bee-pasture happens to exist a 
few miles away, the solution is easy and 
moving is practical. But this is usually of 
short duration ; civilization and improve- 
ments, farms and fruit-gardens, soon fol- 
low, and the cry is again, ‘‘ Move on!’’ On 
the other hand, it is claimed that the dam- 
ages to fruit alleged to be due to bees is too 
remote and uncertain; and, as already 
stated, the benefits from pollination are 
equal to the damages. Few if any cases 
have reached the higher courts, and the 
judgments in the lower courts are largely 
based upon actual damages proved, and 
identification of the trespassing bees. 

INJURY TO PERSON OR PROPERTY. 

A small son of an Indiana farmer left the 

team he was driving, near some bee-hives, 
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while he chased a squirrel. The horses 
backed the wagon into the hives, and the 
animals were so badly stung that they 
died. The boy was also stung so badly 
that he lost the sight of one eye. It was 
held that the boy’s contributing negligence 
occasioned the injury and resuiting dam- 
ages, and no recovery could he had. 

An Iowa farmer maintained a hitching- 
rack at the roadside in front of his resi- 
dence. Near by, but within his inclose, he 
kept a number of stands of bees. <A neigh- 
bor voluntarily hitched his horses to the 
rack. A swarm of bees settled upon the 
animals, causing them to break the tethers 
and run away. In their flight they collid- 
ed with a team and vehicle going in an op- 
posite direction, and both teams and vehi- 
cles were damaged. It was held that the 
hitching of the horses near the bees was a 
voluntary act, and the attack by the bees 
was too remote to justify a recovery from 
the bee-keeper for the joint damages suffer- 
ed by the owners of the wrecked outfits. 

In the case of Earl vs. Van Alstine (8 
Barbour, 630), the New York Supreme 
Court held that the owner of bees is not lja- 
ble, at all events, for any accidental injury 
they may do; that one who owns or keeps 
an animal of any kind becomes liable for 
any injury the animal may do, only on the 
ground of some actual or presumed negli- 
gence on his part. It was alleged in this 
case that defendant owned and wrongfully 
kept fifteen hives of bees in his yard ad- 
joining the public highway, and that the 
plaintiff’s horses, while traveling along the 
public highway, and passing the place 
where the bees were kept. were attacked 
and stung so severely that one died and the 
other was greatly injured. A judgment of 
$71 was appealed from, and the court, in 
reversing this judgment, said: ‘‘In an ac- 
tion against the owner of bees for an injury 
done by them to the plaintiff’s horses while 
traveling along the highway where the bees 
were kept, it appears that the bees had 
been kept in the same situation for nine 
years, and there was no proof of any inju- 
ry ever having been done by them, but, on 
the contrary, neighbors testified that they 
had been in the habit of passing and re- 
passing the place frequently, without hav- 
ing been molested. This rebutted the idea 
of any notice to the bee-keeper, either from 
the nature of the bees or otherwise, that it 
would be dangerous to keep them in that 
situation, and hence he could not be made 
liable.’’ 

If damages be done by any domestic ani- 
mal kept for wse or convenience, the owner 
is not liable to an action, without notice 
(13 John, Rep., 339). The utility of the 
bees no one will question, and hence there 
is nothing to call for the application of 
very stringent rules in their case. How- 
ever, the question whether or not the keep- 
ing of bees near a highway subjects their 
owner to a responsibility which would not 
otherwise rest upon him has not, to our 
knowledge, been passed upon. 
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Honey Yield of Cuba; Cuban Honey-packages ; Extracting ; Hive-bottoms; Blacks Preferred in Cuba; 
Help, Price of. 





BY RAMBLER. 





So far as I can learn, no one has kept a 
record of the colony yield for one or more 
seasons in Cuba. I think it is not nearly 
as much as in California. For instance, 
Mr. Wilder, of California, secured an aver- 
age of 240 lbs. per colony from an apiary 
of 100 colonies during the past year; and in 
the last GLEANINGS Mr. Raze reports a 
yield of 380 lbs. average from 50 colonies. 
I know of one bee-keeper here who has had 
an exceptionally good yield (so considered 
by his neighboring bee-keepers). Though 
the season is not quite closed he can rea- 
sonably forecast the result, and his average 
yield will not go above 160 lbs. per colony, 
600 in two apiaries. 

Cuban honey is all put into barrels and 
tierces, mostly in the latter, holding 100 
gallons, and called bocoyes. The barrel, 
or tierce, is gauged by the dealer, and it 
goes by the gallon. the dealer paying for 
the tierce. Price of 50-gallon barrel, $3.00; 
bocoy, $6.00, or at the rate of 6 cts. per gal- 


lon. This helps the bee-keeper out a little 
better than the practice in the States, where 
the price of the package is lost to the pro- 
ducer. It is a rank injustice, and the Cu- 
ban plan should be adopted. 

Mr. Somerford uses the ten-frame L. hive, 
and works exclusively for extracted honey. 
I find the majority of bee-keepers here run 
their honey directly from the extractor to the 
barrel, not taking much care about bits of 
comb and bees that may get in. 

This plan is adopted at Mr. S.’s home 
apiary. When I first entered his extract- 
ing -cabin his men were at work slinging 
honey. The extractor is securely anchored: 
to a stone and cement foundation. There 
is drop enough for a futile strainer (futile 
means one that will take out the largest 
bits of comb, etc.), and below this the bar- 
rel. I told Mr. S. that his house looked 
like a cider-mill. You see that big barrel 
was suggestive. It smelled like a cider- 
mill, and, to all intents and purposes, was 

no better than one. 
But Ican make a better re- 








SOMERFORD’S 800-GALLON TANK. 





port about an out-apiary a few 
kilometers further along on the 
calzada. Here he had gotten 
down to business, and made an 
800-gallon galvanized-iron tank, 
held to shape by a wooden 
frame; another, of about the 
same size, is doing duty in an- 
other out-apiary. One novel 
feature of these large tanks is 
the absence of a gateor faucet 
for drawing off the honey. 
Gates sometimes have a way of 
getting open and losing a large 
amount of honey. Mr.S. places 
the barrel or bocoy next the 
tank, and uses an ordinary 
pump for transferring the hon- 
ey. The honey can be left a 
long time in the tank, for, like 
California sage honey, it does 
not granulate. Or if any Cu- 
ban honey does granulate it 
has a mushy consistency. 
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I noted another peculiarity about this 
honey. In my experience in extracting in 
the States, while using the honey-knife its 
elge will soon gum with honey. I have al- 
ways used two knives, alternating them 
from a water-bath; and many bee-keepers 
use a hot-water bath to dissolve that gum- 
my edge. But here one knife can be used 
all day and no gumming. There is an 
acidity, or perhaps it is so limpid, that the 
knife always cuts freely. 

The uncapping-tank is just like all of 
Mr. S.’s ideas—immense—6 feet one way, 5 
the other, and one foot deep. He says the 
next one will be several feet deep. He does 
not want his lightning operators to stop to 
bother with the cappings during the ex- 
tracting of a whole apiary. 

The accompanying photos show two views 
of the same apiary. The honey-house is 
built against the ruins of an old stone 
house, and these ruins are frequent all over 
the country, as aresult of the war. Beside 
the house are the barrels, the big tank, and 
the cart for the transfer of a large number 
of combs from hive to extractor. 

In the other view, and near Mr. G., is 
one of those cement hive-bottoms described 
in GLEANINGS some timeago. Mr. S. found 
these too fragile, and has discarded them. 
His hives are now provided with a continu- 
ous bottom. A bed of small stones is put 
down where he wants the hives to stand; 
the surface is then made smooth with ce- 
ment. Before the hives are placed it looks 
like a long sidewalk. 

In every apiary I have visited in Cuba 
the hives are placed close together, or from 
four to six inches aprrt — just barely room 
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to step between. I strongly doubt if M 
Somerford can get his big feet between 
some of his hives. 

I note here the absence of the sun wax- 
extractor. In the summer months, whe: 
there is sun and heat enough, there is not 
much wax to render. In the winter, when 
the honey is taken, and there is wax to ren 
der, there is not heat of sun enough to have 
much effect, and so the old kettle and boil 
ing method is resorted to. 

Home-made foundation is used, and bee- 
men are liberal in the use of it; but after 
all of this liberal use there is an immense 
amount of wax shipped from Cuba. 

Mr. Somerford does not take time to ren- 
der his cappings as fast as taken; but aft- 
er allowing them to drain thoroughly he 
packs them in barrels which have been 
sawn asunder. Cappings from the work 
of many days can be stamped by foot pres- 
sure into small space, ind Mr. S. avers 
that the polka step is the most effective. 
The reader can gather from the illustra- 
tion just how he does it. 

Bro. Somerford really believes that the 
black bee is better than the Italian, for Cu- 
ba. It is not on account of lack of energy 
on the part of the Italian, but from too 
much of that quality. The extra energy 
of the Italian leads to the filling of the 
brood-chamber with honey, and crowding 
the queen down to a little patch of brood. 
In due time the colony becomes so reduced 
in working force as to become a non-pro- 
ducer. On the other hand, the black bee 
does not so energetically fill the brood- 
chamber, and the strength of the colony is 
continued through the entire honey season. 
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The only remedy is to extract often from 
the brood-chamber, whic': bee-men general- 


THE POLKA STEP. 


ly do here, and from both blacks and Ital- 
ians. 

From my limited observation I think close 
attention is not given to thorough re-queen- 
ing; and I am sure that a less number of 
colonies could be managed with more profit 
than so many. 

In the managing of a large number of 
apiaries the question of help plays an im- 
portant part. I don’t believe the native 
Cuban, on the average, is soefficient as the 
average American. But as they can be 
hired for about $15 per month they will prob- 
ably be preferred to the higher-priced bee- 
men from the States. But very few of these 
Cubans can read or write. Three-fourths 
of the people of Cuba are illiterate. Toal- 
low you to judge of the illiteracy of the ru- 
ral population, I would say that I received 
my mail for a few weeks at a town of some 
1500 population. When I would call for 
my mail the postmaster would take down a 
common cigar-box and pick out my letters 
and papers. All the mail for said town 
was in that box! 

While there are a great many bright 
young Cubans, the rule is the other way. 
It will be hard to make me believe that they 
can so intelligently manage an apiary asa 
bright young man from the States, with up- 
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to-date information, and all the time ab- 
sorbing more from our abundant litera- 
ture. 

All the same, if they come to Cuba they 
must come in competition with the cheap 
labor. 





BEES AND PEACHES. 


Mrs. Axtell tells us some of their Experience Last 
Season. 
BY MRS. L. C. AXTELL. 

Mr. Root :—Our bees have done us no 
good for several years, and do not promise 
to be worth caring for for the coming year, 
as the white clover was so dried out, and 
all other honey-bearing plants last year; 
and it is dry this winter and spring, and 
bees injure peaches so badly I would about 
as soon they would die out. I observed 
very carefully last fall the peach-orchard, 
and decided that, although the bees did not 
make the first incisions, they soon followed 
and ate up the peach, which, if they had 
left alone, would. have been marketable in 
our home market. The first puncturing 
came from birds—sometimes only a bite or 
two in the finest peaches, and then they 
would go to another peach and take a bite, 
and so on until they had bitten a dozen or 
more on a tree; and if those peaches could 
have been picked right away, this would 
not hurt their sale very much in our home 
market; but if left a few hours the bees 
sucked out great holes in them, so they 
would not sell. The peach juice is also bad 
for bees. I suppose the birds picked into 
the ripe peaches because green ones could 
not be so easily punctured. We could see 
the birds pick them. 

Roseville, I1l.. Apr. 7. 


[Mrs. A., I thank you for this testimony, 


and I think it is correct. Bees are certain- 
ly in one sense a nuisance many times to 
the peach-grower. But where peaches are 
to be shipped away, in modern peach- 
growing, the pickers are on hand and gath- 
er these peaches you mention before they 
get so soft that the birds are inclined to 
puncture them. Of course, the birds, un- 
less frightened away, will get their work 
in to some extent; but these peaches can, 
with proper care, be utilized for the home 
markets, or by canning or drying. I watch- 
ed this whole thing pretty well last season 
in the great peach-orchards in Northern 
Michigan. Friend Hilbert does quite a can- 
ning business in connection with shipping 
peaches. The peaches are canned in half- 
gallon jars, and put up by the hundreds if 
not by the thousands, and they have no 
trouble in selling all they can put up, in 
Traverse City. I believe the jars are some- 
times returnei; but, even if they are not, 
good jars ar: as good ascash. Mrs. Root 
dried a few of those overripe peaches. For 
my part, I like the dried peaches best. 
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They agree with my digestion better than 
the canned peaches. Now, the great moral 
here is: To take care of the peaches and 
all other kinds of fruit before the birds and 
bees can get a going; and I think it will 
pay well to do it, even in seasons when the 
bees do not go near the peaches at all; and 
I suppose all will admit we have many such 
seasons.—A. I. R.] 

Here is something further from one who 
has had ample experience with both bees 
and peaches. He writes: 


I have recently bought a whole apiary 
for the purpose of being certain that all of 
my peach-trees would get properly pollen- 
ized, as I have about 4500. 

Amity, N. Y., Mar. 31. 


HArrY VAIL. 











W. C. R., Ohito.—We would not advise 
you to set a bucket of syrup out in the open 
air, as it would result in fearful robbing, 
and many of the bees would be drowred. 
To feed syrup, it should be put inside of 
the hive. 


J. H. G., Mich.—\t is possible to feed 
bees in the cellar, but it is usually not ad- 
visable, as it stirs the bees up to too great 
activity. You may, however, feed cakes of 
hard candy made of pure granulated sugar 
without any coloring or flavor. 


W. M. H., Wits.—There is no 
practical way of _ preserving 
queens for any length of time ex- 
cept in little nuclei. A dozen 
queens, or even more, can be kept 
in mailing-cages under a quilt 
of a strong colony for two or three 
weeks, and possibly a month; 
but the Good candy should be re- 
newed at least every ten days, 
all dead bees shaken out, and 
fresh ones put in their places. 


J. S., IN. Y.—There is no ob- 
jection to leaving the two extra 
frames of honey in the brood-nest 
if you have them; but if the other 
six combs were well filled with 
honey, and the bees could be ac- 
commodated on the six, I would 
take out the two combs not need- 
ed, even if they were filled with 
honey, set them aside, and then 
in the spring give them to the 
colony that might be running 
short of stores, whether it be the 
one under consideration or some 
other one. In any case, when 
the framecontains brood it should 
be left in the hive till the brood 
hatches. 
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B. kK. W., Neb.—It is not advisable* to 
use old sections that are soiled from the 
season before. While honey can be stored 
in them, yet, no matter how good the filling 
and how nice the honey, they are pretty 
sure to go at second-quality grading. This 
would make a difference of anywhere from 
two to three cents a pound: and to use 
brand-new sections in place of old ones, 
would entail a cost of less than a third of a 
cent. 

E. H. K., /ll.—Replying to your ques- 
tion of March 26, I would state that you 
need have no fears that any one who isa 
neighbor of yours can, by any means 
known, induce his bees to go and rob yours. 
If your colonies are weak with large en- 
trances, and his are strong, there is a pos- 
sibility that his bees might rob yours; but 
if you will reduce the entrances down to 
the size that the bees can properly defend, 
you need have no fear of your neighbors’ 
bees. 

F. W. C., La.—Galvanized iron is suita- 
ble for honey-utensils where the capacity 
is a barrel or more; but I would not advise 
its use in smaller cans. In California this 
metal is used entirely for storage-tanks; 
but they hold a good many tons, and there 
is comparatively very little of the tank that 
comes in contact with the honey. Small 
galvanized utensils would do for a short 
time, but we would not advise keeping the 
honey in them for any great length of time. 
The galvanized metal is perfectly safe for 
extractors in any case, because the honey 
remains in them so short a time. Its use 
in this country for this purpose is now uni- 
versal. 


VIEW OF ONE END OF OUR MACHINE SHOP 
BEE-CELLAR. SEE EDITORIALS. 
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IN BEE-CELLARS; DOES IT DISTURB 
BEES? 

Mr. Root:—I have read with much inter- 
est this past winter the good reports you 
have put in GLEANINGS about those bees 
which were wintering under the machine- 
shop. I have also kept track of the reports 
of the Bingham cellar with its mighty ven- 
tilator. Now comes to hand the April 1st 
number of GLEANINGS, and states that noise 
does not disturb bees, and that ventilation, 
and lots of it, keeps the bees quiet. I can 
swallow quite a big piece, but the above is 
quite unreasonable. My thought was that 
Mr. Root had made a slight mistake, or 
was placing too much confidence in his new 
hobby of wintering bees under a machine- 
shop. In looking up the meaning of 
‘*noise’’ I found the definition to be, ‘‘a 
loud sound; outcry.’’ I went into my bee- 
cellar, which has over 70 colonies in it, the 
hives standing on benches with neither 
bench nor hive touching wall or ceiling, and 
the bees in that peaceful mood which de- 
notes successful wintering. I stepped two 
paces intothe cellar, and shouted ‘‘ Hello!’’ 
The bees answered with a ‘‘ buzz, buzz.’’ I 
could hardly believe myself; and, thinking 
that Mr. Root and GLEANINGS might still 
be right, I shouted again. This time the 
bees went ‘‘buzz, buzz, buzz’’ again, and 
there was a general stir among them. So I 
went out and shut the door, proving to my 
own Satisfaction, as Mr. Root says, that 
noise does disturb bees. 

Mr. Root might say the foregoing was 
not a right test, so here is another: 

Over my bee-cellar is a work-shop, and 
on stormy days during winter I was nail- 
ing frames, fastening the end-bars with 1%- 
inch nails. The shop was empty; and by 
nailing the frames it made quite a noise. 
The thought came to me one day while nail- 
ing, ‘‘Does this noise disturb the bees?”’’ 
The next morning, before I started to work, 
I put my ear to the cellar-door. Every 
thing was quiet, soI went to work. After 
nailing for about half an hour I went to 
the door and listened again, and found that 
the bees were on a general rumble. If 
noise does not disturb bees, what was it 
that caused them to roar as they did, and 
then quiet down as soon as I quit pounding? 

As for ventilation, I have found out the 
past winter that bees can be wintered sat- 
isfactorily withoutit. F.O. R. Srmpson. 

Newmarket, Ont., Apr. 14. 


[I judge from what you say you have not 
read all I said on this subject of noise in 
bee-cellars. I am quite ready to concede 
all you say so far as your own experiments 
with your own bees are concerned, yet if 
you were to come here to Medina I could 
convince you that what I said was literally 
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true. Going into the cellar and shouting, 
as you did, when quiet had reigned su- 
preme for weeks before, was a sudden shock, 
and it would disturb any bees; but if you 
were to go into that cellar every day in the 
week, and shout for ten hours,.you would 
find the bees would get uséd\ toiit.. Our 

machine-shop is run from,tem to eleven hours 
a day, six days in the week, and: the noise 
is constant with the rumble of machines and 
occasional droppings; of Heavy castiggs. 
Bees get used to such noises that\dfe inces- 
sant, just as we get accustomed to trains 
going by our windows every,,howr'in the 
night without waking us from’sleep. The 
first night or so it is distracting;, but At 
does not take long to get used__to'it, just as 
the bees get used to the noise above in the 
machine-shop or living-rooms over ordinary 
house cellars.—ED. ] 


HIVING SWARMS. 


Which is the best method of hiving a 
swarm of bees—by trapping the drones and 
queen in a drone and queen trap, when the 
swarm goes out, or letting the queen go 
with the swarm and trying to get the bees 
into a hive afterward? J. C. WHITE. 

Solon, Mich., Apr. 7. 


[For the average beginner it would be 
better to use a drone-trap. I would not ad- 
vise letting the queen go with the swarm, 
because it entails a risk of losing the bees, 
and at the same time causes a great deal of 
inconvenience and a waste of time. Itisa 
common practice of our best honey-produc- 
ers to clip one wing of all queens. When 
a swarm issues, the clipped queen can be 
picked up at the entrance, as a rule, put 
into a cage, and held upon a swarming- 
pole, where the bees will very soon cluster, 
or put into a hive of combs on the old stand. 
Wing-clipping has the advantage over per- 
forated zinc in that it saves some expense, 
and does not obstruct the entrance as does 
the metal.—Ep. J 


PLANTING FOREST - TREES, ESPECIALLY 
BLACKWALNUT. 

About twelve years ago I bought a farm 
in Isle of Wight Co., Va., on which there 
was a field of about 15 acres of rather poor 
worn-out soil. Ten years ago I had black- 
walnuts planted on it in rows 24 feet apart 
each way. The field held 1200 hills. The 
next spring they came up in a nearly per- 
fect stand. I gave a man the use of the 
land to take care of and replant, where the 
trees did not come up. He, in common with 
all his neighbors, thought I was “‘ loony,’’ 
and for several years he paid no attention 
to replanting, and very little to taking care 
of what he did not plow up or otherwise 
kill. So for the last two years I have re- 
planted and trimmed them myself, and that 
was what I was doing last week. There 
are now between 500 and 600 good trees. 
In 1900 the first tree bore nuts, and last 
year about 24 of them had nuts on. This 
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year, if all goes well, fully 200 should bear. 
A very few of those trees are 25 feet high 
and 8 inches through at the butt, while 200 
or more of them are over 20 feet high and 
5 inches or more in diameter six inches 
above the ground; and since the nuts are 
worth $2.25 per barrel, and blackwalnut 
lumber is worth $100 per 1000 feet, the man 
who failed to care properly for the trees, 
and his neighbors also, admit that there is 
some method in my lunacy after all, al- 
though my tenant does not see why I should 
*‘fault’’ him for being careless about the 
trees, ‘‘Kase them trees is gwine to be 
wuth a heap course o’ ten or fifteen years;”’ 
and he ‘‘lowed ef they’d a been on his 
lan’ he’d a plowed every dratted one on em 
up the fust ear;’’ and he really thinks I 
should be well pleased at what he has done, 
in spite of the fact that, had he lived up to 
his agreement, I should now have had twice 
as many trees well on the way to a bearing 
size and age. This year I planted 400 pa- 
per-shell pecans and 190 Japan walnuts. 
J. W. STEBBINS. 
Broadcreek, Va., Feb. 5. 


[I have given the above mainly to show 
how easy it is to grow a grove of walnuts, 
especially since the lumber is geting to be 
away up in price; and with the nut-bear- 
ing trees we can, as you notice in the above, 
be getting some revenue while the trees are 
getting to be of suitable size for lumber. 
Our baswood-orchard has many trees now 
over a foot through; and the yield of the hon- 
ey from the grove is on the increase year by 


year.—A. I. R.] 


THE NATURE AND GENERAL CHARACTER OF 
PICKLED BROOD. 

1. Has pickled brood absolutely no per- 
ceptible odor? 

2. Will there be absolutely no ropy mat- 
ter adhere to a toothpick when withdrawn 
from a dead larva having had the disease 
known as pickled brood? 

3. Will a comb that has been rotten with 
foul brood during June become filled with 
healthy larve afterward? Or, will a foul- 
brood cell produce healthy larve at times 
and diseased ones at other times? 

R. C. HUGENTOBLER. 

Miami, O., Apr. 12. 


[ 1. Pickled brood has no odor like foul 
brood, nor has it a foul smell — in fact, no 
smell at all, as a general thing. If any 
odor is present at all it is slightly acid, or 
sour, and hence the name, pickled brood. 
In the advanced stages there will be a white 
mold over the surface of the comb; and this, 
in fact, is the best evidence that it is pick- 
led brood. 

2. Pickled brood is slightly ropy at times, 
but it never draws or ropes out more than 
an eighth of an inch, and, unlike foul brood, 
does not have a stringy character. 

3. Cells that have contained foul brood 
may be cleaned out by the bees, and after- 
ward healthy brood be reared in them; but 
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the probabilities are that those same cells 
containing the spores of the disease will 
again give the disease to other healthy lar- 
ve. Yes, cells that have been foul-broody 
at one time may be apparently healthy at 
another.—Ep. | 

AMOUNT OF STORES IN 
HIVES. 

Will you kindly explain in your next is- 
sue one or more methods by means of which 
the amount of honey in a hive can be deter- 
mined without weighing each comb? 

JoHN C. McCorMICK. 

Detroit, Mich., Apr. 12. 


[The best way is to hang the hive on a 
spring balance, and thus get at the actual 
weight. If you know what similar hives 
with empty combs will weigh, and then add 
about 3 lbs. for the bees, you can determine 
pretty accurately the amount of honey in 
the hive. After weighing 50 or 100 hives 
you will then be able thus to determine 
near enough for all practical purposes by 
‘‘hefting’’ or lifting the hives. Practice 
makes perfect, or nearly so.—Eb. | 


GUESSING AT THE 


CANDIED COMB HONEY—WHAT TO DO WITH 
IT. 

I had a case of fine-looking honey of my 
last year’s crop turn to sugar. Can you 
tell me the cause of it? and can you give 
me a way to prevent it? If you can, I will 
consider it a great favor. H. R. Lone. 

Columbus, O., Mar. 29. 


[You can give it to the bees or sell it 
to some of your local customers at a low 
price. I say local customers, because you 
can then explain that it is pure comb hon- 
ey, granulated in the combs. Some take 
such honey and put it into a solar wax-ex- 
tractor. The honey will melt with the 
wax, and rundown intothe pan. The wax 
will be on top and the honey beneath; but 
the color of the latter, when so treated, is 
affected for the worse, and is usually fit 
only to be fed to the bees. The cause of the 
granulation of the honey may be due to the 
fact that you kept it in a cool place over 
winter. But some honeys, especially some 
seasons, will candy, even when the condi- 
oat are favorable for keeping it liquid.- 
ED. 


THE CALIFORNIA HONEY CROP. 
Friend Root:—On page 227, Mar. 15, I 
notice an editorial and quotations from let- 
ters concerning the honey crop in Califor- 
nia. It makes me laugh—or it would if it 
were not so provoking. What fools some of 
our California bee-keepers are! Eastern 
honey-producers need not worry much about 
the big crop in California this year, for we 
shall not have it unless we get two or three 
inches of rain yet, and then the weather 
will have to be just right for about three 
months yet. I have been in the bee busi- 
ness here for 19 years, with more or less 
success ; and if we have much of a crop 
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this year there is something wrong with 
my judgment. There will be some honey 
in a few favored locations, but no general 
crop in the southern part of the State. 

Of course, we can not tell what the bees 
will do in the central part of the State on 
the alfalfa. We seldom get a crop of hon- 
ey here with less than 14 to 18 inches of 
rain. Last year was an exception. We 
don’t often get exceptions two years in suc- 
cession, but we often get two failures, and 
sometimes three, in succession. 

This year we have had nearly as much 
rain as we did last year—about 12 inches; 
but nearly a third of it came early last fall, 
when it did the bee business more harm 
than good, as it started the sages and al- 
fileria to growing nicely, and then the long 
dry spell, which lasted until February, 
dwarfed or stunted the alfileria so that it 
is not a fourth as good as it was last year; 
and the sage will not bloom as it did last 
year, or as it would if all our rains had 
come after the holidays. L. E. MERCER. 

Ventura, Cal., Mar. 29. 


BEES IN A DEEP MOUNTAIN CANYON. 


I should like to ask if bees will do as well 
down in acanyon where they do not get 
the sun until about 7 A.m., and where it 
leaves them about 5 Pp. M., as they would up 
where they would get more sunshine. 

Mesa, Col., Apr. 9. W. C. DOBBINS. 


[You probably could not produce as nice 
an article of comb honey down deepina 
canyon as you could where the sun strikes 
earlier and later in the day; but I ran 
across fine large apiaries in California in 
several of the canyons, and the honey I 
tasted at all of them was of a heavy body 
and of fine flavor, notwithstanding the 
nights in those same canyons were quite 
cool. Indeed, it was very comfortable to 
wrap in a good heavy banket at night in a 
warm house. If I knew of a good location 
in acanyon I certainly would locate the 
bees there.—Eb. ] 


FIGWORT, OR SIMPSON HONEY-PLANT. 


If it hadn’t been for the Simpson honey- 
plant our bees would have gone to begging 
into winter; but the late bloom of this plant 
just put them in fine condition after the dry 
season. This plant grows plentifully in 
old fence-rows, brush-piles, gulleys, and 
waste places. It likes a good rich sandy 
leaf mold, but it seems to use almost any 
kind, so it gets a start, and it is easy to 
grow from seed plants this fall or early 
spring. A great many will bloom the first 
season. J. C. DEEM. 

Knightstown, Ind. 





CHINESE BEES THE FORERUNNERS OF GOOD 
LUCK. 


In a recent number of GLEANINGS I saw 
the statement that the bee has never been 
tamed; but if left to itself will always seek 
a home in the woods. This is emphatical- 
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ly mot true of Chinese bees. They seem 
always to seek a home with man, somewhere 
in some sort of structure reared by his 
hand; and the only case that I have yet 
met with in all my tours of a swarm of 
bees in a hollow tree was in the edge of a 
village, in the butt of a large camphor-tree, 
about six feet from the ground. For ages 
and ages the Chinese have believed that 
bees bring good luck; and so for ages and 
ages the safest place for bees has been the 
human habitation, till now they cleave to 
man instinctively. Even superstition some- 
times shows a brighter side. But may not 
a few generations of scientific bee culture 
accomplish the same results in America? 
J. E. WALKER. 

Shaowu, Foochow, China, Feb. 11. 
SWEET CLOVER—ITS HABIT OF GROWING ON 

SOILS SO POOR THAT NO OTHER PLANT 

KNOWN WOULD TAKE ROOT AND 
FLOURISH. 

Several years ago the B. & O. R. R. opened a gravel- 
pit at Belpre, O, for ballasting the track and con- 
structing fills. Sweet clover first made its appear- 
ance in this region, so far as my observation goes, ou 
the fill forming the approach to the Parkersburg 
bridge. This fill was made of gravel taken from the 
Belpre gravel-pit. é 

Last week as I passed by this pit, now thirty feet 
deep, I noticed sweet clover growing as thick as it 
could stand in the bottom. This gravel deposit is of 
combined glacial and alluvial origin with an occasion- 
al true boulder, brought down by the river from the 
glaciated part of the State. Was the seed deposited 
with the gravel? Dana, in his geology, speaks of 
plants growing from sand taken from the bottom of a 
well dug a few miles from the seacoast. There were 
no plants of the variety growing near the well, but 
they were found growing on the seashore. No doubt 
the well had tapped soil which at one time had form- 
ed the sea-beach. 

[The above was sent us in the shape of a 
newspaper clipping, so we can not tell 
what paper it was taken from. It empha- 
sizes the fact made by Prof. Thorne, of our 
experiment station, that sweet clover, as a 
rule, occupies ground where no other plant 
would grow; but after the sweet clover has 
got a start, and has been plowed under, 
various farm crops may be grown success- 
fully.—Eb. | 


GOOD WINTERING ON BLACK HONEY-DEW. 


I have 40 colonies of bees in the cellar, 
wintering well so far on the blackest hon- 
ey-dew you ever saw, and have 400 Ibs. of 
the same for spring feeding. I got but lit- 
tle good honey last year—too dry. 

A. G. MOORHEAD. 

Dearborn, Mo., Feb. 22. 


BEES AND SMELTING-FURNACES. 


My husband’s bees are all dead (killed 
through the smelter smoke), and the same 
fate befell all bees in this county. 

ALICE M. BANGERTER. 

Granger, Utah, Mar. 8. 


My wife is much interested in bee culture. 
One swarm produced 110 lbs. of honey last 
year—that is, surplus, besides over 50 lbs. 
left in the hive for the bees. 

Wanatah, Ind. S. P. HOWELL. 
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AMATEUR BEE-KEEPING; POSSIBLE RESULTS; 
SLIPSHOD VS. UP-TO-DATE METHODS. 

I like your manner of writing, of credit- 
ing young or amateur bee-keepers. The 
boy bee-keeper of Arizona whom you tell of 
is evidently progressive and up to date. I 
have heard men here in California boast of 
their thirty years’ experience in bee-keep- 
ing, yet they were not able to afford a de- 
cent habitation or a bed for their weary 
bones, and no family to educate or support. 
It certainly does not speak well of any 
man, with no one to care for but himself, 
not to be able to have half a comfortable 
living off from a large number of bees, and 
thirty years’ experience. Give me a wide- 
awake, progressive person, such as you de- 
scribe Mr. Chambers to be. I too am an 
amateur, with only two years’ experience. 
I am on the shady side of fifty, and have 
poor health to contend with; yet with little 
assistance last season I managed an apia- 
ry of nearly 300 colonies of bees that pro- 
duced 16,000 sections of comb honey of the 
finest quality. Every one of the sections 
passed through my hands four times, and 
many of them six times. I folded all the 
sections, placed all the starters of founda- 
tion in them, graded and cased all the hon- 
ey, marketed it, and collected for it; be- 
sides, I attended to many of the swarms, 
gathering and hiving them, placing supers 
on and taking them off the hives. In addi- 
tion to this I did the necessary housework, 
cooking, etc., for two persons; contributed 
to several periodicals, and found time to 
become acquainted with the little creatures 
that made our living and much money for 
us. Under my instructions queens have 
been reared all winter, weak colonies built 
up, and we commence the season with every 
colony very strong; and at this writing the 
bees are working lively on the alfileria. I 
procured my best queens of J. P. Moore. 

Newhall, Cal., March 13. J. a5; 1S. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS; EARLY CUTTING 
OF ALFALFA. . 

Mr. Root:—It might be an imposition on 
you to call for more space to discuss the 
honey statistical problem; but I hope you 
have time to read a little more on the sub- 
ject. That our present guesswork belongs 
to some past century is quite certain. The 
remedy is debatable. 

On p. 228 Mr. M. Brown advocates that 
the National Association collect and report 
information on the subject. While that 
would be an improvement, I do not think it 
would be as good as for the Department of 
Agriculture to do the work. Some reasons 
are: 

1. The Association can not expect to get 
as many localities reported in many years 
as the Department can in one. Think of 
over 200,000 correspondents who are filling 
township blanks. These are not all honey 
townships, but many of them are. Perhaps 
no correspondent produces every thing re- 
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ported —certainly few do; but I think it is 
the most reliable plan yet devised. Mr. B. 
says: ‘* Suppose the Department would add 
a honey column to its blanks now sent out, 
not one in 500 sent out would be filled out 
practically, intelligently, and with relia- 
bility.’’ Would not that sentence be bet- 
ter if it closed with the largest interroga- 
tion-point in your office? 

Why, yes, the thing is fact, 

Though, in regard to numbers, not exact. 

Honey-producers should fill out these re- 
ports as much as possible, or inform those 
who do. But remember that they are not 
all intelligent and reliable. 

2. It is to our interest, and for the public 
good, that these reports be accepted by all 
classes. That would never be done so com- 
pletely if the Association gives the reports 
as if done by the Department. Official in- 
formation is the thing that counts in this 
age of the world. 

3. The cost would be considerable if con- 
ducted by the Association. Our industry is 
to be taken up in connection with various 
other lines, and the cost te the government 
would be light. As it is for the public 
good it should be done at public expense. 
Why does the wheat-raiser turn over his crop 
report to the Department, instead of conduct-’ 
ing it as a private enterprise? Every hon- 
ey-producer should learn why, and then 
drop in line? 

To my mind there is nothing that would 
do so much to put the honey market in a 
healthy condition as reliable statistics well 
distributed and generally accepted. 

You are entirely correct about the early 
cutting of alfalfa. Many bees have recent- 
ly been moved from this valley to Nevada, 
mainly because alfalfa is not cut so young 
there, although the parties are going into 
foul-broody country, and expect loss from 
that source. W. A. H. GILSTRAP. 

Grayson, Cal., March 29. ° 


[The only question about government sta- 
tistics is that they are put out too late to 
have any appreciable effect on the market; 
but whatever the government does it should 
have the intelligent co-operation of bee- 
keepers as a whole. The whole trouble so 
far with government statistics is not so 
much that the method of securing those sta- 
tistics is defective as it is that some States 
make thorough reports while others do not. 
Again, it happens that the statistician or 
person whose business it is to gather the 
statistics does not get track of all the small 
producers. See editorials. 

So it is a fact, is it, that, on account of 
the early cutting of alfalfa, bee-keepers are 
already being compelled to migrate from 
localities where alfalfa is not cut before 
blooming? My, oh my! if it is true that 
early-cut alfalfa makes a better hay, or, in 
other words, puts more money into the pock- 
et of the rancher, then the carloads of al- 
falfa honey now produced will shrink into 
mere tons in the future.—Ep. | 
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EXTRACTING A WHOLE SUPERFUL OF COMBS 

AT ONCE; ANOTHER PLAN FOR DOING IT. 

I can tell you how to overcome the diffi- 
culty in extracting an entire shallow ex- 
tracting-super at one operation, or, rather, 
two or four of them, as spoken of in your 
footnote to the article by J. Hammond, page 
244. 

We will have our combs built on thin 
boards, deep cells, as has been done in 
Germany (so says Prof. Cook’s Manual). 
There will then be but half the amount of 
uncapping necessary, which cuts that diffi- 
culty squarely in two. Put four such su- 
pers in the mammoth extractor; no tin sep- 
arators are necessary; the wood cell-base 
answers for that. No reversing is necessa- 
ry, as the cells are all on one side; the hon- 
ey rains out on to the wood cell-base; then 
turn the supers half way around, and all 
the honey will be thrown from the wood 
partition. I quote from Cook’s Manual: 
‘*In Germany it is recommended to press 
the foundation for extracting-frames on toa 
board so as to have the cells built out only 
on one side, and elongated so as to hold 
much honey. This gives strong combs, and 
saves turning the frames when extracting.”’ 

Seriously, what do you think of this? 
With such combs would it not be practica- 
ble to extract four shallow supers at one 
operation? Tell Rambler to send on his 
$50, for I have told him how (perhaps). 

E. F. ATWATER. 

Boise, Ida., Apr. 7. 


[The one-sided board combs have never 
been a practical success, if I am correct. I 
doubt whether bees would store honey in 
them as readily, because each comb would 
be shut off from its neighbor by a wooden 
partition or separator, making separate 
and distinct clusters. This has been one 
objection to solid separators in an ordinary 
comb-honey super. Again, these single- 
surface combs would have very deep cells— 
probably twice as deep as those of ordinary 
combs. If so, the honey would hardly rip- 
en as well. 

If there are any of our readers who can 
give us any information regarding these 
one-sided extracting-combs we should be 
glad to hear from them.—ED. | 
WINTER STORES; AMOUNT CONSUMED OUT- 

DOORS AND INDOORS; A REPLY TO 
DOOLITTLE. 

After the bees in October have carried 
the loose honey to the top of these hives I 
have two men weigh and mark the weight 
on all hives. I then add toor take from all 
hives till each one has from 30 to 35 pounds 
(net) of honey for winter. I have done this 
way for years, and find very little differ- 
ence in the amount consumed whether pack- 
ed on summer stands or in cellar. No man 
that I have ever heard of ever put 100 colo- 
nies in the cellar or out for a five-months’ 
stay, on one ton of honey. 

The temperature of the earth below the 
frost-line is between 32 and 34, yet Mr. 
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Doolittle has no trouble in keeping his bees 

at about 50. How is that 10 to 20 degrees 

of heat obtained? I need not say by the 

= of honey—every one knows 
at. 

My estimate is correct. From one-fifth 
to one-fourth of all the honey eaten in win- 
ter by bees is water. Other conditions be- 
ing equal, no water above that is needed. 
Where does the water that runs down Mr. 
Doolittle’s stone walls come from? We may 
yet find that the dry heat of a steam-engine 
is what we all need to winter our bees in 
the most economical manner. 

Farwell, Mich. T. F. BINGHAM. 


[It has been set down as a rule that the 
consumption of stores indoors during winter 
was very much less than outdoors. Our 
own experience during the past winter 
showed us that our cellar-wintered bees 
consumed very much less than the outdoor 
bees — so much less that we are beginning 
to feel that we can not afford to winter out- 
doors, especially some seasons when we 
have to buy sugar and feed syrup when we 
run 500 colonies and nuclei in one place. 

There have been actual weighings of the 
amount of stores consumed during those 
months of confinement in the cellar, that 
showed an actual shrinkage of from 5 to 12 
lbs., the average being somewhere between 
10 and 11 1bs.; and there have been actual 
figures to show that the actual consumption 
outdoors, by colonies of the same relative 
strength, was about twice as much. See 
GLEANINGS, page 102, 1901. 

One of the main arguments for indoor 
wintering has been a saving in stores. 
Now, if stores are consumed 72” proportion 
to the amount of cold, and the temperature 
of a bee-cellar is from 40 to 50, and the 
temperature outdoors is anywhere from 10 
above to 20 below zero, then it would seem 
to me there must mecessarily be a larger 
shrinkage of stores outdoors.—ED. | 





OPINION OF AN EXTENSIVE FRUIT- 
GROWER ON THE VALUE OF BEES AS 
POLLINATORS. 


I had hoped to handle honey as well as 
fruit; but I am kept so busy running my 
fruit-farm (7000 grapevines and 2000 fruit- 
trees) that I simply have not time to give to 
bees. In a year or so, after I train my 
help on my fruit-farm, I may conclude to 
try the bees. Meanwhile my neighbor’s 40 
hives of bees, and the wild insects, seem 
sufficient to cross-fertilize my fruit. In my 
business I consider honey-bees a great aid 
to me, not only in fertilizing the flowers, 
but after hornets puncture a grape the bee 
kindly sucks out the juice, which prevents 
that one berry from spoiling several more. 

W. T. LINDSEY. 

Tryon, N. C., April 17, 1902. 


THE 


[Among the intelligent progressive fruit- 
growers, those who are above prejudice, the 
bees are always considered to be friends.— 
Ep. ] 
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Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
— Matt. 5:8. 

While I write, April 17, we are busy 
with the seed business. In fact, we are al- 
most always busy at this season of the 
year; and we are trying hard to profit by 
experience in preventing the mistakes, mis- 
understandings, and oversights of the past 
years, by doing better this year than we 
ever did before in serving our customers 
promptly and honestly. Well, day before 
yesterday a letter was put in the tray from 
one of the friends, asking what we meant 
by charging him 75 cents for an ounce of 
Red Wethersfield onion seed. I went at 
once to the copy-book, and there it was in 
plain white and black—‘‘One ounce onion 
seed, 75 cents.’’ I asked the clerks who 
put it up how they came to send him an 
ounce, and charge him the price of 16 
ounces. Before they would admit they had 
sent only an ounce they wanted to see the 
order. This was hunted up, and here isa 


portion of it: 


Cissna Park, IIl., Apr. 3, 1902. 

1 oz. G:and Rapids lettuce 5 

l oz. Rocky Ford canteloupe muskmelon 

1 oz. Landieth’s Boss watermelon................s+essee 5 

1 oz. Prizetaker onion 

1 oz. Red Wethersfield onion 

1 oz. radish, Wood's Early Frame 

loz. Trophy tomato 

1 oz. J 

1 potato-planter 

Dr. C. S. DIETZ. 

You will see by the above that 
good friend Dietz made the mistake himself. 
He had been writing ‘‘1 oz.’’ so many 
times that, when he got down to where he 
meant to say a pound, although he carried 
out the price for a pound, he continued writ- 
ing **1 ov.” ® 

Now, some people (perhaps some seeds- 
men) wouid say it was the man’s own fault, 
and would send him exactly what he order- 
ed, and charge him exactly the price he 
put in the order. Of course, any reliable 
seedsman would rectify the mistake by send- 
ing him the other 15 ounces of onion seed; 
but perhaps not every seedsman would pay 
the postage (the whole order went by ex- 
press), because these 15 ounces did not get 
in the package. I suppose, however, the 
greater part of the up-to-date seedsmen 
would say at once it was the business of 
the seedsman to examine and scrutinize very 
carefully every item of the order to see that 
the man was ordering by the advertised 
catalog prices, charging him no more no 
less, even if he did send 75 cents for 8 cents’ 
worth of onion seed. In fact, we do have 
just that arrangement here in our seed de- 
partment. Our young friend Frank, who 
almost never makes a mistake, did go over 
this order and correct the prices. For in- 
stance, in the last item he put the potato- 
planter at 60 cents, instead of 75, the last 
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year’s price. But for some inexplicable 
reason he did not notice that our friend was 
charged 75 cents for an ounce of common 
onion seed. The clerk after him did not 
notice it; and I suppose the typewriter clerk 
who makes the invoice did not consider it 
any of her business to notice whether onion 
seeds were worth 10 cents an ounce or $10. 
We sent the man a humble apology, and 
paid the postage on the 15 ounces of onion 
seed. Let me say for friend Frank, I do 
not believe that, in all the fourteen years 
he has been in my employ, he ever made a 
mistake like that before. I had the order 
in my hand, it is true, and I noticed that 
the man had put the old price on the potato- 
planter; but I did not go through the other 
items; for where I have good careful help- 
ers I do not give my attention to these little 
details now unless the clerks come to me 
for something that is not clear, and needs 
my maturer judgment. 

You may wonder why I have given this 
illustration. Well, there are several points 
I wish to make right here. The first is, 
that every thing of this kind gives the man 
who is building up a business an excellent 
opportunity to prove to his patrons that he 
is not altogether ‘‘ after the almighty dol- 
lar.’? Somebody wrote a few days ago, 
‘*Mr. Root, for certain peculiar reasons I 
was going to send my order for seeds some- 
where else this time; but when I got a let- 
ter from you, inclosing 5 cents in stamps, 
saying I sent that amount too much for the 
things I ordered, it turned the scale. I am 
going to continue doing business with a 
man who is so conscientious that he takes a 
two-cent stamp to send back 5 cents that 
was left over.’’ 

Now, we did not do that because we 
thought it would pay, or advertise our bus- 
iness, but because we decided it was the 
only fair, straight, honest way. Five cents 
is not enough to place to a man’s credit, 
and our book-keeper decided it would be 
the best and simplest way just to send him 
the surplus, even if it did cost a little to do 
it. We want to be right and square with 
our friends in every deal. We want a// of 
our clerks to lose sight entirely as to wheth- 
er money comes into our pocket or that of 
somebody else, in every transaction. We 
want to love our neighbor as ourselves. 

I am now going to say something that 
will sound very much like boasting and 
bragging; but if you will wait till I get 
through with my story, perhaps you will 
change your mind. First, if this transac- 
tion had passed through my hands I do not 
think I would have overlooked the fact that 
this man sent nearly ten times as much 
money for his onion seed as he needed to. 
The reason is this: When I first started 
the seed business (and, in fact, when I 
started GLEANINGS), I felt so thankful to 
every one who sent me an order, or decided 
to subscribe to our little journal, that I 
tried to show my gratitude by reading his 
letter over carefully just to see if I could 
not give him a ‘‘happy surprise’’ by doing 
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a little more for him than he expected me 
todo. It has been a great pleasure all my 
life to see if I could not, according to the 
terms of my advertisement, do a little more 
for the man whotrusted me with his money 
rather than do a little less. It is this fash- 
ion, or sort of spirit, if you choose, that has 
built up our business. I know there are 
some who, every little while, throw out 
flings about the Root Co., saying they are 
grasping and greedy — after the almighty 
dollar, etc. But I do not feel troubled about 
such things now as I once did, because any- 
body who follows us up, and gets acquaint- 
ed with us, knows it is not true. A single 
transaction may look bad; but if an ex- 
planation is asked for, I think it will be 
forthcoming. It is not fair to judge a man 
by a single incident.* We must look at his 
record all along, day after day, week after 
week, and month after month. Well, this 
fashion of mine, of trying to do a little 
more than I agreed to, is one thing that has 
built up our business. I am sure the boys 
feel just as I do about this, although they 
may not have the peculiar gift that God 
seems to have granted me to talk things 
over and make an explanation and make 
things pleasant. 

Now, that is considerable bragging, is 
it not? But I want to brag just a little 
more, before I take the other side. In all 
my years of business, amounting now to 
about fifty, I have been averse to going to 
bed at night until every wrong was righted 
—that is, so far as it could be. If I gavea 
man an ounce of onion-seed and took his 


money for a pound, I could hardly go to 
sleep until I had sent him the other 15 


ounces. If it was the other way, and I had 
given him a pound by mistake, and charg- 
ed him for only an ounce, ¢hen I felt dis- 
turbed. Funny, isn’t it? Well, the funny 
part of it is that sometimes the man would 
pay me for the 15 ounces he got by mistake, 
and sometimes he wouldn’t. <A good friend 
in Pennsylvania (I might give you his 
name, but I guess I will not) once by mis- 
take received a receipt in full on all ac- 
counts up to date. At the time that receipt 
was given he had a big box of foundation 
that was not paid for. He held on to his 
receipt up to date, and said it covered the 
whole matter, and said he would not pay 
us a cent more. I labored with him for 
over a year, and finally induced him to ad- 
mit that he had not paid for that lot of 
foundation. He said, however, he was a 
poor man, and hadn’t the money then, but, 
God helping him, he would pay it all. Aft- 
er that he got over into Satan’s hands 
again and repudiated the whole thing. We 
put it in a lawyer’s hands, and spent some 


*We clip the following from the Morning Star, of 
Boston, Mass.: 

It is easy to suspect a man of being a rascal, to charge him 
with being a rascal, and even to prove him a rascal, provid- 
ed that lies are good evidence, and he has no opportunity of 
contradicting or disproving them. ; 

But suppose when you have proved that man is:a rascal, 
the man himself refuses to be a rascal. What can be done 
then ’ Proving a mana rascal does not make him one—it 
MAY only show the rascality of those who have tried to 
blacken and defame an honest man. 
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money in trying to collect it. The decision 
was, that his contrite letter, admitting his 
indebtedness, was wrung from him under 
great pressure, and would not stand law. 

Now, I believe it zs true that I have all 
my life been troubled just the same, whether 
the money that was lost went into my pock- 
et or into that of somebody else. This 
thing was true, even before I became a fol- 
lower of Christ Jesus —that is, to a great 
extent. I seem to have been ‘‘built that 
way,’’ and therefore no very great credit is 
due me. I think the credit belongs more to 
my good father and mother for having so 
carefully taught me to be honest and square, 
even in my childhood days. Now, if you 
will excuse so much boasting we will talk 
about something else; but we shall proba- 
bly get around to the same subject before 
we get through. 

Last Sunday evening our pastor gave us 
a sermon on the life of Jesus Christ. He 
said, among other things, that Jesus never 
preached a temperance sermon; he never 
gave us a sermonon gambling. He warn- 
ed us against licentiousness and other evils, 
but he did not exhort mankind to be special- 
ly careful in regard to any one sort Of sin. 
He said, ‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God,’’ and that covers 
the whole thing. If the heart is pure, and 
in it is an honest, sincere love for truth, 
righteousness, temperance, and purity, then 
these other things are all unnecessary; and, 
in fact, the only real remedy for sin in all 
its forms is achangeof heart. Christ said, 
‘*Ye must be born again;’’ and this new 
birth means that the whole being shall be 
filled with the spirit that stirred Christ 
Jesus when here on earth. I told you I am 
naturally unselfish where money matters 
are concerned. Let us take a glimpse of 
sin where money does not figure. 

A daily paper of April 12 tells us that 
Prof. Joseph M. Miller, a Detroit music- 
teacher, has just been arrested for the mur- 
der of a beautiful young lady. Let me 
make just one brief extract from that pa- 

er: 

a When did you make up your mind to kill the girl?” 
Miller was asked. 

‘“‘Last Wednesday afternoon,” he answered. ‘I 
was thinking of what could be done, and of my being 
married and with a family, when my eye fell on a 
hatchet up at the house. It seemed to tell the wav 
out of the trouble, and the idea of killing the girl 
swept over me with irresistible force then. 

“T felt that I had to do something,’’ he went on ina 
lower tone. ‘‘I felt that I had to get rid of her. She 
was infatuated with me, crazy after me, and constant- 
ly chasing me. If I gave a concert anywhere she was 
sure to be in the neighborhood.”’ 

I read over very carefully once or twice 
the particulars as given in the daily, and I 
wish to paraphrase the account a little— 
that is, I will supply some things from my 
imagination that may be true in this case 
or may not be true. Let us suppose this 
music-teacher was acquainted with the fa- 
ther of the girlk He was a married man, 
and had children of his own, we are told. 
These two men may have been friends. All 
their deal may have been honest and square. 
This music-teacher may have been just as 
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honest and fair in money matters as I am, 
and may be more so. In teaching music to 
his pretty young pupil they became more 
and more acquainted. Nodoubt, conscience 
warned both of them that they were tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. But Satan was 
carefully and slowly, yet deliberately ‘* be- 
guiling’’ them both. They both knew it, 
no doubt, and both knew it was Satan’s 
work; but it was so fascinating that both 
decided to go just a little further with it. 
Let me tell you some things the paper did 
mot tell. This young girl taking music- 
lessons became a very af/ pupil under the 
stimulus of this new experience that had 
crossed her path. She showed wonderful 
proficiency, and perhaps her teacher never 
before found a pupil who followed details 
and profited by careful instruction as she 
did. At the same time, this music-teacher, 
too, found mew enthusiasm in opening up 
and unfolding the science of music to his 
bright and skillful pupil.* Oh! I know 
how it goes, God knows. I know all about 
these things. Things finally came to a 
pass where both decided to stop; but they 
did not know, and humanity, without the 
help of Christ Jesus, never will know, the 
danger that stood before them. They were 
both standing in the rapids just above the 
brink of Niagara, and yet they could not 
be made to see it. Both struggled in vain. 
They grasped hold of rocks and bushes, 
and as drowning men catch at straws to 
save themselves; but the current was too 
strong. They went down. 

The last paragraph in the quotation I 
He says, ‘** She 
was infatuated with me, crazy after me, 
and constantly chasing me.’’ To be sure, 
she was. When he should have been teach- 


have made tells the story. 


* There is nothing else in the world that will so sud- 
denly open up and develop and bring to the front the 
powers and ability of either man or woman as the 

ius of this cing called love between the sexes. 

} ling of a be autiful rose when the 
ily co mes t after days of clouds and days 

a fe w mon ths or even a few weeksa 
i ity, skill, and intelligence, as well 
"that t she has never exhit ited to anybody 
] In fact. she did not know herself 
until some good man (or you may 
thinks to be good) has told 
her of the story of his love; and unlawtul or criminal 
love has mu same effect. A man sometimes 
excuses himsel ill say a music-teacher—and 
gives, as an excuse for paying so much attention to a 
certain pupil, that this particular pupil has rare adzl- 
ity, and is going to make a stirin the world Perhaps 
her rare ability becomes manifest because he himself 
has given her more attention, and has put more en- 
thusiasm into his business of developing her latent 
talents, than he ever gave any other pupil before in 
his life. This stimulus and enthusiasm are all right. 
They are some of God's great gifts. Sometimes wherea 
man of great ability marries a woman whom the world 
calls “ beneath’ him. if he truly loves her he may in 
a little while raise her up to his own level—yes, even 
though she lack education in her youth, and refine- 
ment; and even though she had no taste for music 
and the sciences, this man may, by his love and devo- 
tion. lift her up and develop her, and cultivate in her 
a taste for things she would never have thought of nor 
cared for at all under other circumstances, and this 
thing is all right. It is one of God’s most precious 
and greatest gifts. But Satan gets hold of it, just as he 
gets fold of every thing that is pure and good (if he 
can), and simply uses it to bring about ruin, shame, 
and crime. 


the unfok 


what she could do 
say some man whom she 
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ing her music, and music only, as he had 
agreed to do with her father, he was teach- 
ing her ‘‘infatuation.’’ He deliberately 
made her crazy after him. How could she 
do otherwise than ‘‘ chase’’ after him, es- 
pecially when the time came when he want- 
ed to avoid her, for they stood together in 
the relation of man and wife, even though 
he was a married man with a family al- 
ready? This thing could not continue. He 
urged her to go to an asylum and be cared 
for. I suppose there ave ‘‘asylums’’ for 
just such unfortunates. She knew what 
this meant, and knew the ruined life that 
stood before her. She refused to go, but at 
every opportunity plead with him to desert 
his wife and children and run away with 
her, away off where nobody would ever find 
out that they two were not /ega//y man and 
wife. Why didn’t he dothis? He had told 
her perhaps a thousand times that he loved 
her more than he did his wife and children 
or any thing else in the world, and she be- 
lieved him. He reasoned that, if she could 
be put out of the way, he could hold up his 
head in the world as he had been doing, 
and keep on with his profession. The 
prince of darkness that first started them 
on this downward career kept following 
them up. He urged this girl to get the 
married man to run away with her; then 
he put it into the head of the music-teacher 
to put her out of the way. He yielded to 
Satan’s suggestions, and brutally murder- 
ed the girl he had professed to love—the girl 
he had deliberately /ed astray, for he was 
much the older of the two. Murdered her— 
how? With a hatchet! This he confesses. 

Now, this professor of music and this pu- 
pil of his were both honest and upright, I 
take it— people in good standing. They 
were honest in their deal. They did not 
think in the outset of being untruthful, nor 
of stealing any thing from anybody; but. 
oh my God! what an end this little harm- 
less transaction had! 

I have given the above as a warning; and 
I have given it, too, to illustrate how people 
who are honest in dollars and cents may 
commit a still greater wrong than robbing 
their neighbor of hundreds or even thou- 
sands of dollars. Men are not ail tempted 
alike; they are not all ‘‘ built’’ after the 
same model. Before my conversion to Christ 
Jesus I loved truth and honesty in money 
matters; but it was a negative virtue. But 
when reading that account of the music- 
teacher and his pupil, it burst on me that. 
had it not been for the saving power of 
Christ Jesus, my Savior, my record might 
have been like that of that poor unfortunate 
man who is now on his way to prison for 
life; and were it not (even now) for the 
constant presence of the spirit of this dear 
Lord and Savior in my heart I might not 
be much better than the music-teacher. 
While I would not for a moment discourage 
people from signing the pledge, and doing 
every thing they can in every way to “‘ res- 
cue the perishing,’’ yet I feel again and 
again that the only safe and perfect remedy 
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for all these dangers is in accepting Christ 
Jesus as the redeemer of mankind, and 
putting your hand in his, and letting him 
lead—in uniting with Christian people, and 
in making the Bible your daily study —in 
asking him daz/y, in the language of David, 
to ‘‘create in me a clean heart, and renew 
a right spirit within me.’’ 

Since the above was written we learn by 
the papers that Prof. Miller has been sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for life, and that 
sentence was passed within 72 hours from 
the time the murder was committed. May 
God be praised for the fact that the law 
does sometimes nowadays meet out a swift 
punishment as well as a sure one! Now, 
then, may all the world understand that 
there is no need of lynching, especially 
when it is possible dy /aw to try a man and 
sentence him within three days from the 
time the crime was committed. 





PURCHASING REAL ESTATE WITHOUT SEE’ 
ING IT, IN ANSWER TO ‘‘SPREAD EA- 
GLE’? ADVERTISEMENTS ; ANOTHER 
‘* FLORA’? HOME. 

Dear Brother Root :—How I would enjoy grasping 

ur hand and having a good talk! I have taken 
GLEANINGS nearly all of the time since you_ began its 
publication. Your Home talks have been of great in- 
terest and help to Mrs. S. and myself in times past ; 
ind now when we are in trouble we come to vou for 
such help as you may give us, and to caution others 
who may be on the point of making the same disas- 

rous move we have done. 

First, we wish youto notice the principal reasons 

yhy we came to make our mistake ; namely, having 
confidence in publishers and advertisements inserted 
in our great and trusted religious papers, the Chy7s- 
tian Herald, Christian Endeavor World, and others. I 
irmly believe it the duty of every editor and publisher 
of a religious paper to be positively certain that every 
thing contained in their papers, from beginning to 
end, be clean and reliable, and to refuse all unclean, 
ionbtful, and fraudulent advertising, regardless of the 
money loss to them, and I believe that they will have 

inswer inthe future for all the loss, injury, and 
uffering caused by accepting fraudulent advertise- 
ments. 

We are now in the widely advertised Maywood Colo- 

ies, Corning, Tehama Co., Cal., under the manage- 
nent of Foster & Woodson. Iinclose, under another 
vrapper, a copy of a booklet such as have been and 
ire now being sent all over the world by the tens of 
thousands; alsoa copy of a regular paper published 
by Foster & Woodson, and sent in like numbers, tell- 
ing of the fine chances here to live and make money 
by fruits and vegetables, etc. Please read them care- 

ly, and then you can realize the situation, and the 
fraud and injury being done to people in all parts of 
irland. It isa fraud to conceal a traud; and before 
God I can not keep quiet and let matters move along 
is they are doing, and not let our good people know 
ething about this place. I shall tell only the 
strict truth, and might add a great deal more witha 
lear conscience. Doubtless I shall have to suffer se- 
erely for doing my duty thus far. Foster & Woodson 
selling land right along to outside people every- 
where, and people are coming in continually, who 
have bought landin the past, most of them having 
had it planted out totrees tor sometime. Upon arriv- 
| they find things in bad shape — trees extremely 
small and poor, many dead, land in bad shape, and 
much of it very poor, and the outlcok discouraging 
for any profit in the future. Disappointment and 
rouble are the rule. When they try to sell out at al- 
most any price, they find noone to buy, as there isa 
general dissatisfaction and desire on the part of al- 
st every one here to get away if possible; but they 
can not sell their property. . : 

On our way out here we became acquainted with a 
fine gentleman and wife from New York, who owned 
11 orchard here, planted two years before for them. 
They stayed some twoor three months, lost nearly 
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$2000, and returned home. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that there are very many similar cases happen- 
ing right along. Vegetables will not grow here toany 
extent without water, and trees do not do much better. 
There is no way to get water except by power pump- 
ing, as wind power is nothing but a plaything. To 
put in power pumps costs too much, for each one has 
to look out for himself, and most of the people here 
have already spent about all they have on land, trees, 
and buildings. Those who had most have lost most. 
I would say to all, don’t spend your money on proper- 
ty until you have seen the place yourself, and ¢hen not 
in a hurry, as there are many things that are wrong, 
and to be found out only by waiting. Above all, do 
not believe what is told by a lot here who wish to sell 
out. 

Two years ago, after reading a great deal about this 
place in books and papers similar to those sent you, 
and seeing advertisements and notices in the papers 
named, and others, we bought five acres of land here 
at $0) peracre. Last September we sold our nice little 
farm and stock in Massachusetts, stored our furniture 
to be shipped later, and came to this colony — myself, 
wife, and a large family of boys and girls. We found 
the place very drear. There were three saloons, an 
open bar in the Liersch Hotel, and one also in Hotel 
Maywood, owned by Foster & Woodson. 

There was practically no fruit to be seen, as there 
was none grown last year to speak of, on account of a 
freeze in April. We began to look for work at once, 
but could fi:d none far or near until into November, 
and, when obtained, it was of the very hardest and 
most disagreeable kind. Up to date all the work pos- 
sible to obtain has amounted to just $6685, and yet we 
have all been anxious to work. All the money we had 
left upon arrival was spent by Nov. 1; since then we 
have simply existed in a destitute and nearly starving 
condition, as we were bound not to go in debt, even if 
it had been possible. The above amount has been all 
we have had to live on for five months — eight of us. 
What we have suffered, God alone knows. Our land 
is unsalable at any price We have lost our all, and 
are left in a strange land among strangers. destitute, 
discouraged, nearly starving and homesick beyond de- 
scription When east we had plenty of every thing: 
here, nothing; and no ray of hope torthe future. All 
our hopes for our children are blighted unless we can 
get away. 

If it were possible for me to return to Massachusetts 
early this spring I could. by working at my profession, 
earn enough to keep us through the summer and pay 
the passage of my family back east in the fall. But 
how can I obtain the means to return? I can not bor- 
row it, for I have no security to give any one, except 
my word, a good character, clean industrious habits, a 
good profession, and good references. We trust God 
will open a way out in some form. 

Yours in brotherly love, 

Corning, Cal ,Mar. 24. 


I have given the above entire because it 
tellsthe story better than any thing else can. 
The accompanying booklets and periodicals 
picture the locality as a veritable garden 
of Eden; the finest illustration of Califor- 
nia groves and fruit had been gathered the 
State could furnish, and these were suppos- 
ed to represent the locality in question. 
While the above letter is doubtless a truth- 
ful statement, I am inclined to think it gives 
rather the dark side. In almost all such 
places I have found men who are experts, 
and who have probably an abundance of 
means, who have made very pretty places 
in spite ot the discouraging surroundings; 
but I found whole towns of people, both in 
Florida and in California, who were very 
greatly disappointed in just about the way 
our brother has pictured it outto us. Now, 
dear friends, take warning before you are 
‘* beguiled”’ by these enticing pictures seen 
in the advertisements of real-estate dealers. 
I am pained almost every day to see whole 
pages occupied in Christian home papers 
by such advertisements; and I really fear 
it is a fact that religious papers open their 
columns to such swindles when the average 
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purely agricultural periodical would not 
sell the space for such a purpose at any 
price. I hope our religious papers will 
read the above letter. The writer has asked 
us to withhold his name in print, but we 
can furnish it whenever it is wanted. 





i 





FARMING WITH GREEN MANURES. 

More and more attention is being paid to 
this matter, especially since farm labor is 
so high, and it is so difficult to get skillful 
help at any thing like a moderate price. 
Green manures are right on the land where 
you want them. All that is necessary is to 
plow them under. Then comes the problem 
of getting as much humus as possible to 
plow under the soil at once. The book I[ 
have so often spoken of, ‘‘ Farming with 
Green Manures,’’ gives several plans for 
getting two or more crops to plow under 
with only one plowing. From the Country 
Gentleman for March 271 clip the follow- 
ing: 

Before July I cut a piece of hay land, then plow 
down the sod or stubble ; then sowtwo bushels of cow 
peas to the acre right on the furrows; then put ona 
disk harrow or a Clark's cutaway until I have a good 
seed-bed for buckwheat ; then sow one bushel of buck- 
wheat per acre ; harrow and roll; then wait. The 
buckwheat will make headway above the cow peas, 
and, when in bloom, make one wonder where the cow 
peas are. Buckwheat ripensand comparatively disap- 
pears. Now the cow peas assert thsmselves, and one 
soon wonders where the buckwheat is. 

About the middle of September I sow right over the 
top of the cow peas two bushels of rye peracre. The 
shade and retained moisture of the cow peas cause the 
rye to soon germinate, and with the first frost the cow 
peas are killed. Nowcomes the time for the rye to 
assert itself, which it does so well that, before winter 
comes, there is a fine stand of rye, which is again pro- 
tected during winter by the dead cow-pea vines. 

By corn-planting time next MayI havea fine growth 
of rye, waist high. I now attach a heavy chain to the 
beam of the plow and outer whiffletree and wrag un- 
der the whole mass of vegetation completely out of 
sight. If youthinkit iseasyfun,try it. It sometimes 
gets to be such tough fun that I have to put on the cut- 
away harrow and cut all up before plowing under 
It has not interfered with capillary attraction. I now 
plant my corn. 

With the above arrangement we get three 
crops to plow under with only one plowing, 
and would thus lose the use of the land 
only from, say, July 1 till corn-planting 
time next season. I have not tried the ex- 
periment, but I have grown cow peas, buck- 
wheat, and rye all separately, to be plowed 
under. I know from experience that the 
buckwheat will outstrip the cow peas; and I 
am pretty sure the cow peas will finally out- 
strip the buckwheat; and I think I know, 
too, that rye would come up and do grandly 
if sown right in among cow peas and buck- 
wheat ; but instead of planting corn the 
next May I would plant potatoes. A good 
growth of rye is the nicest preparation for 
a crop of potatoes I know of. The only 
thing that troubles me is that the buck- 
wheat seed might come up among the pota- 
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toes, and that would make as much work 
as to cut out weeds. A faithful use of the 
weeder might kill the buckwheat and not 
injure the potatoes. I can tell best about 
that by trying. I have seen buckwheat 
come up in potato-hills soit had to be pull- 
ed out by hand; but I think it was because 
the spring was so late we could not use the 
weeder as we should have done otherwise. 
The above arrangement would be the one 
for the bee-keeper, because he would get a 
full crop of honey from the buckwheat; and, 
with a favorable season, quite a little from 
the cow peas also. The best way to get 
this tremendous growth of rye under is to 
have a plow with a sharp revolving-disk 
coulter to slice right through the rye so it 
can not clog around the beam of the plow. 
We used such a one last season. 


NITRATE OF SODA; CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS, 
ETC. 

Mr. A. TI. Root :—I have been reading your book on 
tomato-growing, and I seeon p. 97 that your experi- 
ence with nitrate of soda about coincides with mine. 
How is it that men like T Greiner, Harris, and other 
shining lights, recommend it? In fact, I have not heen 
able to detect any difference with any commercial fer- 
tilizer as yet, but have never tried guano. Now, Mr. 
Root, please recommend to me some brand that you 
know will be the best for extra early cabbage and early 
tomatoes ; also other very early truck. My soil is 
sandy loam and clay loam; also some black loam with 
mostly clay sub-soil. I use a small greenhouse to 
start my early plants. As for potash, I can get all the 
wood ashes gratis ; but the little lot I have just pur- 
chased is not very rich; but I want to do the best I can 
with early truck this coming season; and if I only 
knew just what kind of fertilizer to use I would try 
some. Any information you will impart will be thank- 
fully received and duly appreciated. 

What book on gardening would you recommend for 
me — one that is the most up-to-date? I have Hender- 
son’s Gardening for Profit, and Greiner’s How to 
Make the Garden Pay. 

Of course, I know good stable manure is the best 
thing ; but I will not be able to obtain enough for this 
season's crop at present, and will have to resort to the 
next best fertilizer. A. S. KITTREDGE. 

Hamilton, Ind. 

Friend K., I have never been able as yet 
to find any chemical fertilizer that did 
enough good to warrant the expense—in 
fact, I have hardly found any thing that 
did any good at all. Stable manure is all 
right, and pays every time. Guano is like 
stable manure, only it is very much more 
concentrated. It always produces a result, 
but it is too expensive to be even thought of. 
I have used up a 200-lb. bag of nitrate of 
soda, and have never yet been able to see 
that it did any good anywhere — that is, on 
my own ground. Poultry manure is all 
right, and my neighbor Hilbert has bought 
a 200-egg incubator, and is planning to fer- 
tilize his peach-trees with poultry manure. 
Of course, he expects the poultry to pay ex- 
penses aside from the manure they furnish. 
Hard-wood ashes have also, as arule, prov- 
ed beneficial on all kinds of crops. Where 
we burn up a big stump or a log-heap, 
there is always a marked improvement 
with any crop on that spot of ground. In 
conclusion, I believe our best authorities in 
almost all of our agricultural papers tell 
all questioners that one can not tell what 
will succeed in a certain soil without mak- 
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ing a test. Try some of the various fertil- 
izers advertised, on little plots of ground, 
and do not invest in any thing until you 
find by actual test that it gives good results 
on your ground. 

In regard to books on gardening, after the 
two you mention I think I would have Ter- 
ry's books on potato and strawberry cul- 
ture; Gregory’s little books on cabbages, 
squashes, and onions are all right. ‘‘Talks 
on Manures’’ was written a good while 
ago, but it is still a valuable book. Can 
you not buy stable manure by the carload 
in some large city not far away? 


DIFFERENT VARIETIES IN THE MATTER OF 
GARDEN SEEDS; HOW MANY KINDS 
DO WE REALLY NEED? 


A bulletin from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is just at hand, 
entitled, ‘‘ A List of American Varieties of 
Peppers.’? How many do you _ suppose 
there are? Well, they have enumerated 
and named 134; and this same bulletin 
gives us the following piece of information 
in its preface: 


In the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1901 it is stated that American seedsmen cataloged 
the preceding year ‘685 real or nominal varieties of 
cabbage, 320 of table beets, 340 of sweet corn, 560 of 
bush beans, 255 of pole beans, 320 of cucumber, 530 of 
lettuce, and an equally large number of varieties of 
other vegetables.”’ 

In counting the number of these varieties, names 
were included which differed from others simply by 
the addition of a descriptive word, such as ‘‘improv- 
ed,’ ‘large,’ *‘early,’’ or the names of per ons, while 
other varieties, having attached to them unimportant 
descriptive words, such as ‘‘select,’” ‘‘new,’’ and 
“choice,’’ were not included. 

I am planning this summer, as you know, 
to test a good many seeds on my trial- 
grounds in Northern Michigan; but when 
it comes to 685 kinds of cabbages I shall 
have to be excused. I do not know exactly 
what the Department of Agriculture thinks 
about it; but if these seedsmen do of get a 
good many kinds of cabbage seed out of the 
same bag, I think they ought to do so, and 
a halt should be called in this business. 
Our experiment stations, when they have 
made tests, have proved pretty conclusively 
that several seedsmen are up to the trick of 
putting a new name on some old well- 
known variety, and then booming it up to 
the skies. I have caught one potato-grower 
in this very trick. When I furnished proof 
of it so he could not get around it he did 
not say any thing, for the simple reason 
that there was nothing to say. Now, our 
experiment stations in the different States 
are the ones to rebuke this sort of swindle. 
Amateur gardeners and hard-working peo- 
ple are sending to seedsmen four times the 
actual worth of certain seeds just because 
they do not know the same thing is well 
known, and on the market (under its real 
name) at a reasonable price. 





IT LOOKED ‘‘SILLY’’—OUR HAND POTATO- 
PLANTER. 


You ask about the potato-planter. I bought one of 
you last spring, and liked it very much; but the 





ground must be well prepared for it to doits best. I 
could induce no one else to try it; they said it ‘‘ looked 
silly,” but it wasn’t. MRsS. J. BAGLEY. 

Serena, Illinois, Jan. 8. 

Well done, Mrs. B. If those people who 
thought the little machine looked ‘‘silly’’ 
could see the people plant acre after acre, 
even to the extent of two acres in a single 
day, by one person, I think they would be 
the ones who would ‘‘look silly’’ with their 
methods. I think you make a good point, 
however, where you say the ground should 
be well prepared to do its best; in fact, the 
ground needs to be well prepared, no mat- 
ter how you plant potatoes, to have them do 
their best. ; 








SOME MORE EVIDENCE OF THE GOOD TIME 
COMING. 
WHAT DELTA COUNTY, COLORADO, HAS: 

No jail. 

No saloons. 

A first-class creamery. 

Fine schools and churches. 

10,000 acres of land in orchard. 

he finest vegetables ever seen. 

Peach-trees which net $20 each. 

Cherry-trees which net $15 each. 

200,000 acres of land under ditch. 

The largest and best cattle-ranges. 

Pear-trees which run up to $35 each. 

The finest trout-fishing in the State. 

25 carloads of honey to sell this year. 

600 carloads of fruit to sell this year. 

35 bushels of wheat per acre this year. 

The finest hunting-grounds in the West. 

Peaches 12 to 14 inches in circumference. 

Potatoes weighing from 4 to 5 pounds each. 

Apples which weigh from 2 to 24 ounces each. 

Four out of six World’s Fair medals for fruits. 

The only canning-factory on the Western slope. 

200,000 acres of the finest timber and grazing lands. 

Coal veins—anthracite and bituminous—6 to 30 feet thick. 

Apple-trees which net their owners from $20 to $30 a year. 

Meadows which average five tons of alfalfa per acre each 
season. 

Room for 1000 families who want good health, good 
schools, good churches, and good homes. 

The most healthful climate in the world for those who 
have lung or throat troubles, catarrh, or asthma. 

Four-tifths of al] the first premiums offered on the various 
fruits at all fairs where she has been a competitor. 

Write to the Delta County Board of Trade, Delta, Colo., 
for reduced rates and further particulars. 


Do you want to know what the above has 
to do with the ‘‘good time coming’’? Just 
this: These people have put at the very top 
the fact that they have no jail; and the 
next item explains the matter. Yes, they 
tell us about other things — 25 carloads of 
honey to sell, etc. Yes, we have given a 
free advertisement, but they ought to have 
it. When the towns and the counties and 
all the United States shall get into a rival- 
ry in regard to the inducements they have 
to get people to go in and live with them, 
and shall begin to mention, first and fore- 
most, ‘‘no jails’? and ‘‘no saloons,’’ then 
we are on the march for the good time com- 
ing; and I do not know but I might add, 
also, that we start on the march toward 
‘‘thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.’’ 








MR. T. B. TERRY’S STAND ON THE TOBACCO 
QUESTION. 

We take pleasure in giving a place to the 
following clipping from the Practical Farm- 
er, of Philadelphia: 

NOT A TOBACCO MAN, 


Good friends, you will have to excuse me from writ- 
ing about tobacco, because I do not know any thing 
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about it. I never sawa field of it growing. I have 
never been at an institute and heard its culture dis- 
cussed during all my work in fifteen States. When a 
boy I signed a p'edge to not raise, handle, nor use it 
in any form, and this pledge has been kept, except 
that I have bought some for wife to put around the 
edges of carpetsto keep the moths out. That surely 
did not violate the spirit of my promise. Further, the 
institute men. as a rule, do not raise or use tobacco. 
No, there were seven of us in the Minnesota force 
before the holidays, and not one of them uses it in any 
form. So you see I have had no opportunities to learn 
any thing about tobacco, except that I do not like 
rooms where the air is made impure by its smoke, or 
the floor filthy by its spitting. So, kindly allow me 
another subject. 


May God be praised that the men who 
speak and teach at our farmers’ institutes 
are, as a rule, clean men, even to the extent 
that they neither use vor encourage the use 
of tobacco, nor the raising of it. 








Temperance. 





STANDING BY ONE’S CONVICTIONS. 

We clip the following from the Sunday 
School Times: 

One boy, Harry Shepler, was in the signal service. 
Harry was ordered one morning, by a sergeant, to 
report for duty at the canteen. He refused to do so, 
and the sergeant threatened to report him to the offi- 
cer of the day. ‘All right,’’ said Shepler, ‘‘ go ahead. 
I did not enlist to be a bar-tender, but a soldier, and I 
will not report at the canteen.’’ He was duly reported 
to the major, who sent for him. Shepler went with 
trembling kn¢es but with a steady heart, for he knew 
he was right. When he came before the major, that 
officer said to him: 

**Are you the young man who disobeyed orders this 
morning?” 

* Yes, sir; Iam.”’ 

‘‘Why did you do it?” 

‘*Simply because Ido not believe it is right to do 
what I was asked to do. I enlisted to be a soldier, 
and not a bar-tender.”’ 

The major arose quickly from his stool, and, ex- 
tending his hand, said: 

**Shepler, you are the kind of man we want. Iam 
glad to see a man who has the courage of his convic- 
tions. You are not obliged to report at the canteen. 
Go back to your tent.”’ 

In a personal letter to the writer, Shepler, in refer- 
ring to this incident, gave as the reason for his ability 
to stand firm, the fact that he would not dishonor his 
mother, nor the Sunday-school which had taken such 
an interest in him while he was a soldier. 


The above illustrates something that oft- 
en comes up; and I wish to say that, in all 
my experience in business matters, I have 
never known a young man to be the loser 
by refusing to do that which his conscience 
told him was wrong. Of course, there 
needs to be an enlightened conscience, and 
in some matters it would be very wise in- 
deed for the young man to consult his pas- 
tor or some good Christian man a little old- 
er than himself. It is not only the boys 
who make blunders by being a/raizd to do 
right, but men who hold official positions 
the world over are afraid to do their duty. 
In almost every town in Ohio the mayors 
and marshals seem to have an idea that 
they will lose their influence with the peo- 
ple if they enforce the law, especially when 
it happens to hit somebody who stands well 
in community. But they are making a mis- 
take. In fact, things have come to such a 
pass just now that the world is hungering 
and ¢hirsting for men who are not afraid 
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to make the law a ‘‘ terror to evil-doers,’’ 
as the Bible says it should be. In a town 
near us, half a dozen liquor-sellers were 
fined, and given a term in jail. Among 
them was the proprietor of the leading ho- 
tel of the town. <A great many people 
seemed to think the judge should either let 
him off on account of his position or else 
‘“let him down easy.’’ And they even sug- 
gested to the judge that they hoped he 
would consider the landlord’s standing and 
his family, and his position in town, etc. 
But the judge was not of that sort. He 
gave the landlord of the big hotel the same 
kind of ‘‘ medicine ’’ he did all the rest. Of 
course, the whisky men are all down on 
him; but all good people rejoice to find a 
man who did not hesitate to rebuke sin, 
when found even in high places; and this 
judge has all at once become exceedingly 
popular with the people of his district, 
simply because he showed the world he 
was not afraid to be impartial and do right. 
THE LIQUOR PROBLEM}; SOME ENCOURAGING 

WORDS FROM OUR OLD FRIEND L. C. ROOT. 

I am always pleased with the attitude of GLEAN- 
INGS with reference to the drink curse. During all of 
its hist ry it has taken radical grounds on the right 
side of the question. That was a large Straw thrown 
in by Dr. Miller, p. 137 and the editorial comment 
brings encouragement to those who have to meet the 
discouragements which must be met by those who are 
interested in the work. 

Just at present we are much interested here in Stam- 
ford, in the organized work which is bring done 
through the local State and National Alliance work 
I have been looking for some reference to the work in 
the Home papers. Truly it isa home topic. 

Stamford, Conn. I,. C. Roor. 

It gives us encouragement to know that 
such a good substantial man as the writer 
above is right in the harness working with 
us. Friend Root incloses in his letter a little 
tract about the Prohibition Alliance. This 
tract gives us a lot of facts in regard to 
this organization, and can be had by send- 
ing 5 cts. to Oliver W. Stewart, 1518 Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 


1902 ITALIAN QUEENS. 


From imported and home-bred mothers, by 
up-to-date methods. Tested, #2.00 Untested, 
$1.00 ; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. Full colony, 
$6.00 ; three-frame, $2.00; two-frame, $1.50; add 
the price of queen. Discount on large orders. 

Write for circular. 


Rufus Christian, : [Mleldrim, Georgia. 


in the Grand Traverse Region. 

Farm for Sale I offer for sale my farm of 87 
acres - 63 cleared, 18 in orchard; plenty of water on 
the place, and a house and barn both close to the 
water. Will take #1200 cash, or $1400, half down and 
the rest ontime. Is 7 miles from Traverse City, right 
on the bay; part is hilly and part is nice and level. Is 
within 3 mile of A. I. Root’s ‘‘ Cabin in the woods.” 
MRS. ANNA HEIMFOORTH, Bingham, Mich. 














BEAUTIFUL SHELLS and curios from Florida. Col- 
lections of 30 varieties. named; postpaid. $1.00. 
Wo. S. HANSON, Ft. Myers, Florida. 


UEENS AND NUCLEI.—Untested queens, either 3 
or 5 banded, 75c; 6 for $4.25. Tested, $1.00 and up. 
Nucleus, inclucing untested queen, 2-fr., $2.50; 3-fr., 


3.25; 4 fr., $3.75. CuHas. H. THIEs, Steeleville, Il. 

















A Warranted 
Red=clover 
Queen, 30 cts. 


An Offer for New 
Subscribers. 





We want to add a lot of new readers to our WEEK- 
1,Y AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL list. For that reason 
we are making those who are not now reading our 
journal regularly, this liberal offer: Send us $1.30 and 
we will mail you the Bee Journal for a whole year, 
and also one of our WARRANTED LONG-TONGUED 
RED-CLOVER QUEENS—untested Italian. 

We have arranged with one of the oldest and best 
queen-breeders (having many years’ experience) to 
rear queens for us this season. His bees average quite 
a good deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. 
The breeder he will use is direct from Italy, having 
imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, 
somewhat leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely 
requiring veil or smoke. They stored red-clover 
honey last season. All queens guaranteed to arrive in 
good condition, and all will be cli ped unless other- 
wise ordered. They will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June Ist, so ‘first come, first served.”’ 


Headquarters in Chicago for Root’s 
Bee-supplies at Root’s Prices. ... 
A free catalog and a sample of the American 
Bee Journal on request. 


=> 


George W. York & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


144-146 Erie Street. 


A QUEEN FREE. 


Our stock is the very best that money and experi- 
ence can procure. Just give our stock a trial and be 
convinced. We will give one warranted queen free 
in July for every order for one dozen queens before 
May 1,in order to have you try our stock. Prices: 
Untested, each, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. Select 
tested, $2.50. Tested, $125. Two-frame nucleus and 
warranted queen, $3.00; three-frame nucleus and 
queen, $3.50. Send for our catalog of bee-keepers’ | 
supplies and our price list of Italian queens and nu- | 
cleus colonies, with description of our strain of bees. 

PRESTON STORE & PRODUCE CO., 
Dority, Preston Co., W. Va. 








ORD Ll Ll ed ll el 


10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder, Colorado. 














To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators, 
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Buy them of H. G. 2. the largest queen- 
breeder in the North. The A. I. Root Co. tells us 
our stock is extra fine. Editor York, of the A mert- 
can Bee Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time, while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Neb., has secured over 400 lbs. of honey 
(mostly comb) from single colonies containing our 
queens. We have files of testimonials similar to 
the above. 

Our breeders originated from the highest-priced 
long - tongued red-clover queens in the United 
States. : 

Fine queens, promptness, and square dealing 
have built up our present business, which was es- 
tablished in 1888. , 


Price of Golden and Leather-colored Queens 
Before July First. 

















1 6 12 
Selected Warranted..............0006 $l 00 $5 OOl¢ 9 5 
Pesos ia acdndnddactascuccscedesdacsesl 150] 8 00} 15 00 
Selected Teste ss cceccccccccsscoccsseeass 2 v0 | 10 50 





Extra Selected Tested—the best 
that money can buy ............ 4 00 





We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 
nental island, or any European country. Can fill 
all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders. 
Special price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
all orders to 


Quirin the Queen-breeder, 
Post and Money-order Office, Parkertown, Ohio. 


Listen, Bee-keepers ! 
The Lone Star Apiarist 


A new bee-journal in the great South- 
west, the Texas bee-keepers’ paradise. 

It will tell you of more glorious fields in the counties 
south of Uvalde, superior to and more abundant in 
honey-yielding flora, promising to be one of the great- 
est honey-producing sections in the world. With flow- 
ing wells, and the planting of fields of alfalfa in addi- 
tion to the fine natural resources there already. Its 
editor will tell about his extended trip through this 
wonderful land. 

Subscribe now, $la year. The Apzaristis 
not only for the South, but for all America 
and foreign countries too. Our company has 
purchased the Southland Queen, and now 
we have the only bee-journal in the South. 


THE LONE STAR APIARIST PUB. CO.. 
Louis Scholl, Editor. Floresville, Texas. 























Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled tm We have the best shippin 
facilities in the world. You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 
Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Advanceda 
Bee Culture 2 2 


Is a book of nearly 100 pages 
(the size of the Review) that I 
wrote and published in 1891; and 
I will tell you how I gathered the 


information that it contains. 


For 15 years I was a practical bee-keep- 
er, producing tons of both comb and ex- 
tracted honey; rearing and selling thou- 
sands of queens, reading all of the bee 
books and journals, attending conventions 
and fairs, visiting bee-keepers, etc., etc. 
Then I began publishing the Review, and, 
for several years, each issue was devoted 
to the discussion of some special topic, the 
best bee-keepers of the country giving their 
views and experience. ADVANCED BEE 
CULTURE is really the summing up of these 
first few years of special-topic numbers of 
the Review; that is, from a most careful ex- 
amination of the views of the most progress- 
ive men, and a thorough consideration of 
the same in the light of my experience as a 
bee-keeper, I have described in plain and 
simple language what I believe to be the 
most advanced methods of managing an 
apiary, for profit, from the beginning of 
the season through the entire year. 

A new and revised edition, which in- 
cludes the improvements of the past ten 
years, will be out June 1st. It will be as 
handsome a little book as ever was printed. 
The paper is heavy extra machine-finish- 
ed white book, and there will be several 
colored plates printed on heavy enameled 
paper. For instance, the one showing a 
comb badly affected with foul brood will be 
printed in almost the exact color of an old 
comb. The cover will be enameied azure, 
printed in three colors. 

Price of the book, 50 cts. The Review 
for 1902, and the book for only $1.25. You 
can send in your order now, and the back 
numbers of the Review for this year will be 
sent at once, and, as soon as the book is 
out, a copy will be mailed you. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 


Business Bees! 


Are the kind you want for honey. We have them in 
our select five-band strain. J. F. Aitkins, Reno, Nev., 
has been buying several dozen queens a year—last 
year 180; have his order for 100in April. F. IL. Cray- 
craft, Havana, Cuba, bought about 200 in fall of 1900; 
also 100 last April: has placed his order for 100. These 
men are large honey-producers. They know what 
they are about. We are better prepared than ever to 
handle orders. Prices: Untested queens, $1.00; dozen, 
$9.00; after May Ist, $8.00; tested, $1.50; select, $2.00. 
Send for circular. J. B. Case, Port Orange, Fla. 








VANDE VORD rears Golden queens from the best 
honey strains ; untested (from an extra choice Doo- 
little breeder) $1.00, or 3 for $2.25; tested, $1.25 each. 

Geo. J. Vande Vord, Daytona, Fla. 
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PACE &« LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN. . 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUrruime.... 


Send for Our Free New Illustrated 
Catalog and Price List. . . .. 





TAR HEEL APIARIES. 


Abbott L. Swinson, Queen-specialist in Charge. Or- 
ders filled now. For nuclei, 75c per L. frame—add 

rice of queen. Bees, $1.00 per lb. Warranted queens, 
$1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. Tested, $1.50. Breeders, 
$5.00. We have 300 colonies of best American albino 
Italians and Adel bees. These bees have no superiors 
in the long-tongue or any others. 


SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 


MICHIGAN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Cc. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 





We have the largest stock of supplies in 
the State. Can ship on one day’s notice. 
Send for our 48-page illustrated catalog 
and give us a trial order. 


L. 6. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 

I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred i» 
their purity in separate yards from 6 to 25 miles apart 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $8.00 each. Breeders, $3.50 to $> 
each. Bees by the pound, and 1, 2, and 3 frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap uoted on application. 





| Price list free. Will Atchley, Boxy, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 
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YES, SIR! 


The MUTH’S SPECIAL Dovetail hiveisa CRACKERJACK. COVER and 
BOTTOM are absolutely warp-proof. We know because we are practical. Our 
illustrated catalog explains it all. You can have one by asking. Nota hive left 
over from last season. We sell the finest supplies at manufacturer’s prices. 

STANDARD BRED QUEENS. None better than our Buckeye Strain of 3-banders and 
Muth’s Strain Golden Italians. 75c each; 6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO., 


FRONT AND WALNUT. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
00000000 00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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Root’s Bee-supplies| | DONeT BUY 


for the South Atlantic SUPPLIES! 


States at Root’s Prices. 


= 


Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A 


Quick Shipments and full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
j ed to our New England Climate. Also 

Low Freight Rates. best brands of ComB FouNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of 


We call your attention to our THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY’S 


one-horse Winner Wagon, Star 
Forcefeed Wiedenrsew Ghenee- GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 
Buffalo Pitts Harrows. Parties desiring these goods can get 

We also carry a full line of them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
the most approved Farm Imple- Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 
ments, ctc. Send for catalog H the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 


=> 


=> 


Rawlings Implement Co., 
i a Street, WwW. W. Cary & Son, 


Baltimore, - - + Maryland. LYONSVILLE, MASS. 
nn ee 


Sweet=Potato Plants. NONE BUT THE BEST QUEENS 
Jersey Yellow, Big Stem, Jersey Red, Vineland ARE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ANY ONE. 


Bush, and other kinds. Write for price list. No bhee-keeper wants to give hive room to inferior 

F. S. Newcomb, Vineland, N. J. bees. The best queens fill their hives with brood. The 
best bees fill their supers with honey. Every bee- 

| keeper knows this, but does not know that our strain 
When you buy labels why don't | of Italians are in the Jead. Try them. You will not 


; i hat sed | be disappointed. Choice tested queens, $1.00 each. 
ABEL ee cae cat a | Untested, 75c; $8.00 per doz. Send for price list. 























lute guarantee that these EVER- | J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 
LASTING METAL LABELS are just as rep- | 


funded. ice, plain | 
Inbels te per 100; #200 per io, inciuding) POULTRY PAPER 3 [Months 





marker. Address W. G YOUNG, | and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
323 Brown St.. Dayton, 0. oan book. 26 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. 2 alg 50 cts). 
Marked labels, samples and prices sent on application. ' Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





i was awarded the Gold Medal at the Pan 
American Exposition. It has been adopted 
by the Russian, Canadian, Belgian and 

ts, and is in use at 

Experimental Colleges in New York, New 

Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, Illinois, Towa, 

Ontario, Manitoba, Quebec, Nova’ Scotia, 

British Columbia, and awarded first place over 

eleven others in actual trial by the British Gov- 

An 84 paged copyrighted treatise on 
diseases affecting Fruit Trees mailed free. 


Spramotor Co.Buffalo,N.Y.London,Can- 














BETTER THAN SPRAYING. 


Don’t lug barrels of water around when spraying. Use the 
poison direct. Our 


Common Sense Dust Sprayer 


and Insect Exterminator is a most ingenious device that 
is rapidly supplanting theold methods. It blows the finely 
powdered dustinto every nook and crevice. Reaches the bot- 
toms as well as the tops of leaves. Destroysinsect life on plants, vines, 
shrubsand trees. Just as effective for verminon poultry and pigs. 
More rapidthan spraying. Descriptive circulars and testimonials free. 
WILLIS DUST SPRAYER C€O,, Box 17, ST, JOSKPH, NO. 














with the ***neomparable 


: BORDEAUX NOZZLE 
. and our world’s beat outtit you are abso 
lute master of the situation. Insects and dis- 


is 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
Western ee Henion & ‘Hubbell, a 
rar , , y 


JUST AS NATURAL cit: 


and a good deal more reliable. Doesn’t 
break its eg eg or make its chicks iousy. 
Doesn’tstay off the nestand allow the eggs 


be 
Beats — but bates eg” egg that can 


tL} PETALUMA INCUBATOR 


isabsolutely perfect as to incubator essentials—proper application 

and distribution of heat and moisture, regulation and ventilation, 

For 54 to 324 eggs. We Pay Freightanywhere in U. 8. Catalog free, 
PETALUMA INOUBATOR CO., 

Boz 125, Petaluma, California, or Box 125, Indianapolis, Ind, 


WE ONLY CLAIM 
for PAGE FENCE that it is more practical 
and economical and that it lasts the longest. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 


Fruit Packages of All Kinds. 


—ALSO— 


BB i, BEE-KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES. 


Order your supplies now ‘ation 
the busy season catches you. 
Price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Berlin Heights, - - Erie County, Ohio. 


BELCIAN HARES 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigre, 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one 

of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 
Write for book. Mer. of The A. I. Root Co. 


J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


Oneineach town to ride and exhibit a 
WA sample 1902 Bicycle. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


*01 & ’00 Models, high grade, $7 to $i! 
500Second-hand eels 


allmakesand models, good as new, 

to¢8. Great Fac tory, Clearing 

Sule at half factory cost e ship lo 

anvone onapprovalandtendaystriat 
without acentin advance. 


fe, 1000 catalogues for us. 
for bargain list and our wondertul 
{ speciuloger toagents. Tires, equip- 
mw ment, sundries, ail kinds, half peguiar nei 


4 (MEAD GYGLE co. Cilicauu, mai 


pecial Notice to Bee-keepers! 


Root’s Supplies 


at Catalog Prices. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


F. H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 


182 Friend St., Ist Flight. 
a ieeteeiaee OOO E4 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 

Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 
ica. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
you a queen every month inthe year. Four apiaries. 
—- bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 


ested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
none better, $3.00 each. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
1200 FERRETS. usessoms te 


free. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


are handsome, hardy, profitable. 
Angora Goats Prize stock ; low price ; circular. 
Ep. W. CoLE & Co., Kenton, oO. 








RUBBER ‘STAMPS. Send us 25 cts. for year's 
sub to our 16-p. monthly journal and we will mail you FREE 
as a premium a two-line Rubber Stamp, or two one- -line 
wren to print any wording you want. 

THE FARM AND POULTRY NEWS, Middlesboro, Ky. 





For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
44 Water St , Seneca Fs., N.Y, 
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il Split Hickory Vehicles 


are made of first grade, second growth hickory. Split—not Ii 
sawed—and they will outwear any vehicle on the market. We mH 
know this to be a fact and we will send them anywhere {Hf | 


On 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


Take the job from the depot, run it a month and if you are 
not fully satisfied it is the greatest bargain you mt 
ever heard of, send it back without paying us one 
cent. Send for free catalogue showing our full line of 
vehicles and harness. 
OHIO CARRIAGE MEG. CO., 
Station 27, Cincinnati Ohio. 








Weare the largest manufacturers of 
vehicies and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have been doe 

ing business in this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


\ but ship anywhere for examination 
guaranteeing safedelivery. Youare 
out nothingif not satisfied. Wemake . 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 
———- Our yer a = 

t ‘ . cost of material and making, plus ; Sa al 
No. 391 Buggy. Price, $59.00, Asgood one profit. Our large free catalogue ~g — Eyes ae 7 850 a 

as selis for $25.00 more. shows complete line. Send forit. acco eee : 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


= a | 


No. 740 Open Stanhope. Has % 


So 
IX Z| NY 








No matter when, where or how you buy a carriage or 
harness, our FREE illustrated catalogue will furnish 
you with the LOWEST FACTORY PRICES, com- 
plete descriptions and accurate illustrations. It will 
guide youin buying right. It also explains our plan 
of selling direct.— 
A Plan that Fully Protects Every 
Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
Write to the St. Louis. 


nearest office Columbus. No. 3034 Buggy. 


World Awheel. 
Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 


Built for Long Service | Wagon 


FROM THREE FACTORIES 


We ship direct to the consumer 
We make the most reliable line of 
vehicles, harness, ete., to be . 
found anywhere and sell at 

the lowest wholesale prices 


We Handle No 
Low-Grade Work. 

Strong, durable material and good honest workmanship make 
our vehicles and harness outlast two of the ordinary kind. 
Write at Once for vor guaranieed freicht charges to your 

station on any vehicle. Curts from $11.00 to 
$38.75; Road Wagons from $28.90 to#105 00; Buggies from $36 
to $82 45; Surreys from $52.20 to $120.12; Spring Wagons from 
$37.50 to $112 50; Farm Wagons from #31.55 to $65 65; Single 
Harness from #4 80 to $20.20; Farm harness from $12.80 to $39.00 


WE SEND FRE the largest illustrated Vehicle and Har- 


ness catalog ever issued. Send for it. 


SASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. E-845, CHICAGO. | 





our own wagons and to fit other 

wagons. It is the wheel that 

determines the life of any 

wagon, and this is the longest 

} lived wheel made. Do you want 

j 2 low down Handy Wagon to 

use about the place? We will fit 

out your old wagon with Elec- 

tric Wheels of any size and 

any shape tire, straight or stag- 

——— gered spokes. No cracked hubs, ne 

leose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free, 

Electric Wheel Cos, Box 95, Quincy, Ilse 
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¢ White Wyandottes! 


Bred from Duston’s best. Stock and eggs 


4 


!IWHITE LEGHORNS!! 


Single comb; stock large and fine; Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Pekin ducks. Eggs, $1.50 per 13. Address 
W. H. GIrrorp, 15] Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. | 


®@ 

4 
| 3 for sale in season. Satisfaction guarant: ed. 
| 3 5. f. moore, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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A NEW WIRE-IMBEDDING OUTFIT. 
We have just gotten out a new wire-imbedding out- 
fit that makes use of six dry cells. It is connected up 
with a multiple-point switch in such a way that a 
power of 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 cells can be utilized according 
to the strength of the battery asa whole. This outfit 
is in every way superior tothe one we have been send- 
ing out. It makes use of no liquids; there are no acids 
to corrode the fingers, and the whole thing is so sim- 
ply arranged that any one can make it work. The 
=e of the new outfit is $3.00 instead of $2.50 for the 
old one. 





COMB FOUNDATION ADVANCED 

The continued high price of beeswax makes it nec- 
essary to advance the price of comb foundation. An 
advance of 3 cents a pound was made April 22. This 
advance is concurred in by Chas Dadant & Son, Gus 
Dittmer, G. B. Lewis Co., W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., and 
the principal dealers and agents. We are paying, and 
have been for some time. 3 cents per pound more for 
wax than we paid last fall when the present list price 
was established. We had hoped that, with the open- 
ing of spring, supplies would be more plentiful ard 
prices be easier. From present indications we do not 
think prices will advance any further, yet the demand 
for wax is such that the price holds up toits present 
high level. The advance, which should have been 
made a month ago, is imperative. The revised list 
price is as follows, and the wholesale prices are also 
advanced 3 cents per pound. 





Size, and sheets|——In lots of— 
per pound. /|1 Ibj 5 | 10 | 25 


7%,x16% 7to8 | 58 | 51 | 


NAME OF GRADE. 


Medium brood 
Light brood ... 
Thin super... 
Extra thin 


7%x16% 9to 10] 55 | 58 | 51 
.. B%x15% «=-2B-_—s*d|:«GO'| «58 | 56 
3%x15% 32 {63 /| 61 | 59 


BUSINESS BOOMING. 


The demand for supplies this year in many direc- 
tions is quite phenomenal, and indicates a prosperous 
condition with bright prospects. The demand for 
goods in all lines is very heavy, and prices of mate- 
rials of alm: st every kind are advancing. Food sup- 
plies of nearly every kind are well up in price, and 
labor is better paid than ever before. In fact, money, 
the medium of exchange and the measure of values, 
is becoming cheaper when measured by the general 
average of commodities. During the past 4% months 
we have made 85 carload shipments, and are still fif- 
teen cars behind ; and if we were in shape totake care 
of it there are other cars which we could ship which 
are now being turned away because we are not pre- 
pared to ship promptly. A number of our dealers are 
sold out of many items for some days and sometimes 
weeks before their next car reaches them. The fore- 
handed people buy their supplies in the fall and win- 
ter, get them ready for the bees at their leisure, and 
are ready for business when the season arrives. An 
experience like the present should teach a much larg- 
er number the wisdom of this policy, and find them 
among these forehanded people in the years to come. 

Several of our dealers, especially the managers of 
our branch houses, are usually able to handle their 
business with very little help, and, in a busy season 
like the present one, find it difficult to take care of 
the orders received, and their correspondence too; 
and, having no trained help, in many cases they are 
considerably burdened by additional correspondence 
in the nature of inquiries as to when goods will be 
shipned, etc. We trust, therefore, our friends will 
avoid writing regarding orders any more than neces- 
sary, provided you have received an acknowledgment 
of the order. If you must write about it, kindly state 
briefly what date the order was sent and the amount 
of money, if any, sent, and give the order number, 
provided you have received notice stating what it is. 
Mr. Salisbury, of our Syracuse branch, states that he 
is about a week or ten days behind on some of his or- 
ders, although others are going out with almost no de- 
lay, and the same situation prevails in other places, 
though we hope very soon to be fully up with our or- 
ders at Medina and our branches with the exception 
of carload lots. 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 

In connection with and directly adjoining our large 
manufacturing plant we have an apiary of 600 colonies; 
and this is further supplemented by an out-yard of 150 
more. Nearly all of these 750 are devoted to the rear- 
ing of high-class honey queens or queens for business. 
In charge of this department we have a queen-breeder 
of some 30 years’ experience, careful and competent, 
and one who uses the latest and best methods for pro- 
ducing vigorous healthy stock. None but honey queens 
are used for breeders (usually imported) — queens 
whose progeny have excelled every thing else in the 
yard. Some of them are from our celebrated import- 
ed red-clover mother, the bees of which will excel any 
thing else in the yard during the time that red clover 
isin bloom. Then we have a breeder whose bees stor- 
ed 160 lbs. of surplus from clover and basswood ina 
yard where there are already 650 colonies. A colony 
that can store as much honey as that in a_ locality so 
greatly overstocked is something remarkable, and 
hence the queen has been set apart as a breeder. 

On account of the intrinsic merit of breeding stock 
and the pairs we take in rearing our queens, we are 
compelled (to prevent being swamped with orders) to 
charge a slight advance over ruling prices. 


PRICES OF RED-CLOVER AND HONEY QUEENS REAR- 
ED IN THE ROOT CO.’S APIARIES, AT MEDINA, O. 


See NUN oo ysov es ccc edsctassassusensecesasenece .- $1 00 
~« 2a 


Select untested queen..... 
Tested queen 

Select tested queen 
Breeding queen 

Select breeding queens.. : “ 
Extra select breeding queens, 1 year old.. 10 00 


Be sure to specify whether you desire a ‘‘ red-clover "’ 
or a‘‘honey’’ queen. The first - mentioned stock is 
bred for red clover; the last-named, or honey queens, 
show up well during an ordinary honey- flow from clo- 
ver and basswood. Wecan not furnish these queens 
before May 15 (untested before June Is‘) nor later than 
Nov. 15th. Weare booking orders, and they will be 
filled in their season in rotation. 


COMMON ITALIAN QUEENS. 


For those who desire to get pure Italian stock at a 
moderate price we are prepared to furnish queens di- 
rect from our breedets in the South, or from our own 
yards. 'hese queens may be just as good as our high- 
er-priced stock. Some of our Southern breeders use 
our breeding-queens, and others use some of their own 
choice breeders. 


Untested queens...... 

Select untested queens 

Tested queens...........00 

Select tested Queens ...........ccc0sccesseee 


If untested queens are ordered before May 16th the 
price will be 25 cents extra. 
PRICES OF NUCLEI. 

One-frame nucleus, without queen 

Two-frame nucleus, without queen... 

Three-frame nucleus, without queen 

One colony of bees in 8 frame Dovetail- 

ed hive, without queen 


Wecan supply with the nuclei any of the queens 
mentioned in the table of prices of queens. When 
one buys an extra select queen or any high-priced 
queen he would do well to have her come in a nucleus. 
This will insure safe arrival, and do away with the 
hazard of introducing. 








Kind Words from our Customers. 








What seeds we have had of you have been extra 
fine and very large packets for five cents. I never 
made a success of getting ripe tomatoes until we tried 
some of your Ignotum seed. Quality of fruit the best 
I ever saw. H. E. CAMPBELL. 

Derby, Vt., Feb. 14. 


I like GLEANINGS very much. It is the right kind 
of a journal for a Christian family table, it being op- 
posed to the filthy tobacco habit, and is anti-saloon; 
and it advocates good Christian principles and mor- 
als. Itisalsoa great help in the bee business. God 
bless the editors and contributors to GLEANINGS. 

Monroe, Wis. HERMAN L,. GLOEGE. 
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SOMETHING MORE ABOUT THE MUSKOKA REGION OF 
CANADA. 


Mr. Root:—Speaking of the outing in the back- 
woods, we think it might interest you to know what 
we have been doing since you were with us in Musko- 
ka. You will perhaps remember the little farmhouse 
away back from our camp, where you got the bread, 
and will recollect the lake straight out from the house, 
where you found the children alone. Well, in that 
lake we discovered, after you left us, a group of beau- 
tiful islands, four in all, about 12 or 15 acres We made 
inquiries and found out that they were still govern- 
ment property. Assoon as we returned to Toronto 
we investigated, and made a purchase of the lot from 
the government, for $5.00 per acre. We talked it up, 
and others became interested, mostly relatives, and 
members of our church here. Six families united, and 
early last spring we had the lumber hauled in and 
quite a nice house built. It cost us about $60 apiece, 
land and all. Our building is about 30X16 feet, two- 
story, built of dressed siding, painted yellow, trimmed 
with red, and with shingles stained green. It makes 
a very ey 4 appearance from the water, surrounded 
as it is by beautiful woods. Some of the trees that 
have been cut off the island are large enough to be 
made into lumber, and we expect to get several thou- 
sand feet of boards from them during the winter, and 
next year we purpose building a large veranda around 
the house. The situation is very beautiful. We get 
berries in abundance, and the fishing is also good. 
We get beautiful black bass, some as large as three or 
four pounds. ‘There is also good lunge fishing in the 
lake. 


Our lake is connected by small streams with a whole 
chain of other lakes. to which we made very pleasant 
little excursions. In some cases the streams are just 
filled with thousands upon thousands of sweet scented 
water lilies, while the ever-changing scenery is very 
beautiful. Generally the land is rough and rocky, 
similar to what you saw on your trip. the water, as 
you know, is very soft, and suitable for bathing, but 
rather too warm for drinking. We were fortunate, 
however, in discovering on the mainland, just across 
from our islands, a beautiful spring where we get 
splendid water, soft and cold. We dug a hole and 
sank a barrelintothe sand. I thought of you when I 
was helping to fix it, knowing how much you are in- 
terested insuch things We found there were quite a 
few settlers on the lake from whom we could get, at 
very reasonable prices, beautiful potatoes. and all oth- 
er garden vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, etc. My 
wife and children were there about eight weeks. I 
took them in over the same course we traveled when 
you were with us; but we have another «ay of getting 
in from the railway station, bya very good road. The 
settlers, for a reasonable amount, bring us and our 
luggage in to the shore of the lake. We have found 
it a great benefit to us, the children especially. It 
was a sight not soon to be forgotten, to see them all 
playing in the nice clean sand, and bathing in the 
warm soft water. It was worth all it cost us tosee the 
way they enjoyed themselves, and they are much bet- 
ter in health. It made us think of the poor little 
children who are shut up in the large cities, who never 
have such pleasure, and we often wished we could 
share it with them. 

By a number uniting in this way we were able to 
have all the advantages and benefits of a summer out- 
ing, ata very smallcost. After reckoning every thing 
up we found that it was cheaper living there than it 
would have been had we spent the summer at home in 
Toronto. Probably no one family connected with the 
club (which, by the way, we call the ‘‘ Otiosus Club”? ) 
would have been able to go to the expense alone ; but 
by uniting in this way we all had the benefit and ad- 
vantages of the company, which made it more pleas- 
ant. At onetime we had about 250n the island. Of 
course, some of them slept in tents. You have been 
writing lately on the subject of ‘ paths.’’ I may say 
that one of our greatest pleasures while in Muskoka 
was making paths from one point to another on our 
islands. Sometimes we were able to get all the young 
people, children and all, interested in it, and, oh my! 
how they would work ! and how they would eat after- 
ward! What other pleasures are there which can 
compare with the pleasures we get from nature? 

We hope some time we may have the pleasure of 
showing you the advantages and beauties of our sum- 
mer home. I suppose you know that ‘* Otiosus’’ is ta- 
ken from a Latin word ‘‘otium,” which means rest, 
recreation, leisure, etc., and our experience last sum- 
mer proves that it has been rightly named. 

Toronto, Can., Nov. 21. E. GRAINGER. 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 


The Eastern part of the Northern Illinois Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their spring meeting at the 
residence of C. J. Cummings, 24% miles northeast of 
Rockford, Ill., on Tuesday, May 20, 1902. A1l interest- 
ed in bees are invited to attend. R. KENNEDY, Sec. 

Rockford, I1l., Rural Route No. 5. — 

Ps © fit 
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Fertilizing-boxes on Trial,” 
Last season we reared afid/sold’a large numhO 9° 
ae, all of which were mated from Swarthbtore 
ertilizing-boxes attached to2,and 3 fr ‘nucleus 
hives of standard size, thus ‘sécuring.6 to 10 fertile 
queens each from cololonies\ thafjwould otkferwise 
have given but one to the mating. V } 
senda set of boxes to ten reliable be 








eepers for / 
S 


trial and approval; to be paid forjwhen cyrime coe 
success, or returned if found wanttug*;full dipect 

: anes ela Ss RE 
given in circular. ae 


The Swarthmore Apiaries, Swarthmore, Pa. 





Headquarters for the Albino Bee, 


The Best in the World. 


If you are looking for the bees that gather the most 
honey, and are the gentlest of all bees to handle, buy 
the Albino. I can also furnish Italians, but orders 
stand fifty to one in favor of the Albino. Select tested 
Albino queen before June, for breeding, $4.00; tested, 
$2.50; untested, $1.00; Italians, $1.00. I have located an 
apiary near Rocky Ridge, Md., and most of my queens 
will be shipped from there Other supplies will be 
furnished from —_ tstown, Maryland. Address me 
at Rocky Ridge, Md., for queens. S. Valentine. 


Look Here! 


Buy your bee-supplies where you can do 
the best. We handle the well-known Lewis 
Goods, and every thing else necessary for the 
bee-keepers. The Very Best Goods, The Very 
Best Service, The Very Best Shipping Facilities, 
Plenty of Room, Large Stock, Manufacturer’s Prices. 
Write to us before buying elsewhere. Cat- 
alog free if you say where you saw this ad. 


Cc. M. Scott & Co., 


1004 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Don’t forget us when you want a queen. 
We guarantee ours. 


TEXAS QUEENS!! 


/ From the Lone Star Apiaries. 
ng, C.F. Davidson & Son, prop’s, 
y ; have made great prep- 
arations for the com- 
ing season to accom- 
modate their many 
customers with either 
Long-tongue, Import- 
ed Steck, or Golden 
ueens They have 
ought out the queen- 
rearing business of O. 
P. Hyde & Son, Hutto, 
Texas, and by buying 
and increasing their 
number of nuclei, they are better prepared than ever 
to cater to the trade of the bee-keeping public. One of 
Root’s Long-tongue Breeders; Imported Stock direct 
from Italy; Goldens from leading queen-breeders. 
Fine breeders of each of the above have been added 
to their yards. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for queen circular and price list Weare 
now prepared to fill orders for Cyprian and Carnio- 
lan queens. Good strains. Address 
G. F. Davidson & Son, Box 190, Floresville, Texas. 
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QUEENS, QUEENS eT ae 


Old Standbys.—The A. I. Root Co., to whom we 
have sold queens for many years, wrote us last May, O W 


thus: “Are you running low on queens? We hope 
Sixty-four Page Catalog 


we 


90000000 


not, as you seem to be our standbys. Send us 24 per 
week instead of 12, till further orders.” 


Beat Any Thing He ever Saw.—The Cyprian queens 
you sent me last year beat any thing I ever saw rear- 
ing brood and filling their hives with honey.—J. Niel- 
son, Huntington, Utah, Sept. 4, 1901. 

Is Great.—The nucleus you sent me last fall is great 
—the finest queen that ever crossed the plains. 
Please duplicate her this time. Mr. Jordan says the 
nucleus you sent him cast two fine swarms.—G. R. 
Warren, Fruitvale, Cal., May 12, 1901. 


$50 Queens.—My nice queen that you sent me, and 
I put in a hive with a handful of bees on the 6th day 
of last June, has now nearly filled her 30-1b. super for 
the third time. No man’s $50.00 bill could take her. 
Please send me another one like her as soon as possi- 
ble,and keep a dozen ready for me like her for the 
20th of April next, and I will make you a nice present. 
— M. Brown, Station A, Little Rock, Ark. 

We breed Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, 
and Albinos, in separate yards, 5 to 20 miles apart. 
Prompt service. Safe arrival guaranteed. Bees by 
the pount, nucleus, full colony, or by the carload. 


Prices: Tested, $1.50 each ; $8.00 for six ; $15.00 per 
dozen. Untested, February, March, April, May, $1.0¢ 
each; $5.00 for six; $9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders, 
— each. Send for our catalog, free by mail; tells 

ow to rear queens and how to keep bees for profit. 

Agents for Dadant’s Foundation and Gleanings. 
Premiums given. Don’t fail to get our printed matter. 
It’s ALL, free. Bee-supplies of all kinds. 


The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Tex. 
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of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


J. M. Jenkins, 


Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
oe 
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= %=4.  BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Best-equipped factory in the West; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


; Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
{ h 0 Red ak la Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
re C mer g 5 y be Chas. Spangler, Kentland, Ind, 
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MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


- Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
alifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and docs not dropinky drops. The pet forat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 881 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 34-inch, 
BINGHAM SMOKER. $1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90c; 2-inch, (5c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 

Dear Sir:—Inclosed find $1.7. Please J standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send one brass smoke-engine. \J_ have 
one already. .It is the best smeker I 


ore Or euny Senne bia Tex. we F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
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BUSINESS | | MENTAL PENNSYLVANIA! 


IS SELLING 


3 We would respectfully call your attention to the 
BEE KEE P E RS SU 4 4! | ES. fact that we can tasaied won ail hives and supplies 
listed in The A. I. Root Co.’s catalog at their fac- 
tory prices. 

Itis often a great advantage to be able to get 
your supplies near home rather than to send _ per- 
haps 200 or 300 miles, “hereby incurring higher 
freight —— and delay in receiving the same, 

y a * — which is often more imp» rtant. 

We make it our business to We are located here 11 DuBois, Clearfield Co., 
sell the best goods in the Pa., which is about the center of the State, and 
have also unrivaled shipping facilities, We have 
market — to give you the the Buffalc Rochester & Pittsburgh R. R., which 
* : : tienen isa part ~ the great New York Central System. 
quickest and most substan The Allegany Valley R. R.isa part of the Seaiant 
tial returns for your money. vania system. The Clearfield &. Mahoning and 
; . : the Philadelphia & Erie, also a part of the Penn- 
That is the reason why we sylvania. We also have the Adams and American 
pee > Express Companies. 
sell Root’s goods. P Send for We wish rey ere the fact that we’re prompt 
our 1902 catalog. Cash paid shippers, getting goods out the same day or the 
day after order is received, whenever possible. 
for beeswax. . . .. - 
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M.H.HUNT & SON, 


Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Pa, 
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Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 


of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. Patience ! 
Low Freight, Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- M 
ortation, and secure lower freight than 
rom Medina. oney 


Specialty. returned 


We have secured the stock and good will if 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry alsoa full line requested. 
of supplies. 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 


TheA J, Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 
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Bee-keepers D 


iscounts! 


PPPPLIP 


Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, “3 early orders I will make 

BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- — ollowing discounts: — 

ORS, SMOKERS, and _ every or all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary, 4 per cent from list prices. 


‘ For all —. rec’d in March, 

£3 per cent from list prices. 

The W. 1. Falconer M f g CO., No discounts given after April 
Jamestown. New York. — See 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. I. Root Company, 


thing else you need, of 


Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 
or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and copy and listed at their prices. Also 
of Zhe American “ee-keeper, a month- Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
ly for all bee-keepers, $0c a year; now Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M. 
Gerrish, I. Nottingham, N. H., carries ae 


full line of our geods 1. catalog prices. P es ge 
| Order of him and save the freight. 6e0, E, Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. 
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25TH YEAR.- be ESTABLISHED 1889. 


Dadant’s Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELL, SO WELL? 


Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


Bee-csupplies! 


Root’s Goods 








e 
Root’s Prices 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 
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BEESWAX WANTED AT ALI TIMES. 
Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 


Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and compli 
stock on hand at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 
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Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
CHARLES DADANT & SON, 512 Massachusetts Av., 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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